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GEE, DAD, DONT LIFE 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
EVER STOP STUDYING? 
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The man who never 
stops studying 


Most people realize that a life insur- 
ance agent is usually a man who “likes 
people” and wants to help them. 

What isn’t so obvious is that an agent 
must also know how to be helpful... 
and that requires knowing how chang- 
ing conditions affect policyholders. 

Agents today must be able to an- 
swer such new questions as: “Is my life 
insurance affected by the new war 
clauses?”.. .““How may my life insur- 
ance be tied in with my Social Secur- 
ity?”... 
arising from changing conditions. 


and scores of other questions 


An agent is always “going to school” 
because policyholders are continually 
with new life 


confronted insurance 


problems. As they arise, the agent 
must be ready with advice and coun- 
sel. Accordingly, he prepares himself 
in many ways; for example, he attends 
educational meetings and takes corre- 
spondence courses. His studies begin 
the first day he enters the business and 
continue until he retires. 

Last year, many Metropolitan Man- 
agers and Assistant Vianagers, who su- 
pervise and train agents, attended 91 
special three-week schools. Additional 
schools are now in progress. Field 
training instructors are constantly at 
work with the agents both in the field 
and in classroom... Nearly a thousand 
field-men are enrolled in, or have com- 
pleted, the course which brings the 
coveted designation, “Chartered Life 
Underwriter.” 

In short, keeping abreast of new de- 
velopments. and how they affect your 


life insurance program is a big part of 
the Metropolitan field man’s responsi- 
bilities. 


When problems arise in connection 
with your life insurance, your agent 
will be glad to help you... to give you 
the benefit of his knowledge, training, 
and experience... to seek, when neces- 
sary, the benefit of the advice of Home 
Office specialists. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 


Special to The Spectator 
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ANADIAN life insurance com- 

panies for the current year are 
going to spend $90,000 in institu- 
tional advertising. That’s the same 
amount that was spent last year, 
while in the year prior to that the 
budget called for an outlay of only 
$75,000. 

When we were down in Montebello, 
at the annual get-together of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association, we were amazed at the 





success of the advertising policies 
which have been adopted by the Can- 
adian life companies as a_ group. 
Guided, as they are, by key advertis- 
ing men from individual companies, 
they have been instrumental in ex- 
panding the turnover in new life in- 
surance during the war years. Too, 
the advertising keynote adopted in the 
recent past, and which, we were ad- 
vised at Montebello, will be continued 
for the duration, will be such as to 
advise policyholders just what their 
dollars are doing for the war effort. 

Institutional advertising, one offi- 
cial told us, has been of extreme bene- 


fit to smaller companies in the 


A Running Start on the Road 


to Success 


This young man’s preparation for a career has 


been completed. 


Even if his father, who now beams on him proudly, 


had failed to survive to see this significant day, 


the boy would have remained in college. 


For this dad, like thousands of others, believes in 


life insurance, and he provided for just such an 


emergency in acquiring his protection years ago. 





SIusurauce 
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Company of Amerira 


Home Office, NEWARK, N, J, 





those companies which 
cannot plan an annual nationwide 
campaign to the same extent as the 


Dominion. . . 


larger companies. Neutral in struc- 
ture, this national advertising, he 
said, has solved one of the smaller 
companies’ chief problems. The pres- 
ent advertising campaign of the Life 
Officers’ Association was renewed for 
this year only as a matter of form, 
he said. “It could just as well have 
been renewed for the next ten years. 
Institutional advertising on life in- 
surance will exist in Canada just as 
long as life insurance exists,” he 
added. 

Another - encouraging 
noticed at the annual confab of Can- 
ada’s insurance bigwigs was that 
things were toned down a bit at the 
convention, or series of meetings, as 
it should be referred to. 

Rigid economy, despite increasing 
business, is a policy that most com- 
panies are insisting upon, even to the 
matter of annual meetings such as 
was witnessed at the Seigniory Club, 
one official told us. 

One item of interest that was side- 
tracked our way in the Quebec holi- 
day metropolis is that life insurance 
here is showing signs of going radio- 
minded. They’re thinking seriously 
of a national hook-up across Canada, 
to be sponsored by all companies. Such 
desires on this side of the border are 
reported to have been keyed up by the 
response which is said to have greeted 
the Prudential musical program in 
the United States. 


move one 


Life Insurance 


In War Time 

The place that life insurance takes 
in the war effort was detailed before 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days at 
Pittsburgh last week*by Robert L. 
Hogg, assistant counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Pointing out that American life 
insurance companies, through their 
investments, have bulwarked most of 
the important war periods in our his- 
tory, Mr. Hogg instanced the fact that 
in the critital era of 1865-1870 the 
life companies had some 25 per cent 
of their assets in Government obliga- 
tions. With total assets on Dec. 31, 
1941, of $32,650,000,000, the Govern- 
ment securities held by life companies 
increased about $1,000,000,000 last 
year and now represent over 21 per 
cent of assets. As of April 30, Gov- 
ernment holdings of life companies 
amounted to $7,300,000,000, all of 
which help finance the war effort. 
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Public Servants 


F any one had any doubt as to the wisdom of holding the 

seventy-third annual convention of the National Association” 

of Insurance Commissioners, the attendance at its opening in 
Denver last week would seem to allay it. More than six hundred 
men do not travel thousands of miles from every section of the 
country to represent an institution so vital to human welfare and 
the present war effort as insurance, in all its multiplicity of classi- 
fications, for anything less than a sense of deep interest in the 
deliberations and the recommendations of a body which through 
almost three-quarters of a century has defined the procedure by 
which insurance carriers might offer the people of the United 
States financial security against every known form of disaster. 

Upon this association of state officers, loose knit as it may be 
and vested, as an organization, with no authority, has been placed 
the burden of prescribing financial standards which insurance 
companies must maintain to keep them solvent and service-giving 
in a world which knows no stability and wherein inflationary 
periods, depressions, wars, social changes and political upheavals 
in unpredictable sequence and force give the lie to practically 
every long-accepted formula and doctrine of economy which has 
brought America to greatness. 

The record of state supervision over the years, despite its 
critics, is an unbelievable tribute to its value to the American 
public. For, while all other financial institutions have been weak- 
ened and even bankrupted by the same changing ordeal, the 
insurance companies have performed every service, fulfilled every 
promise and bulwarked every policyholder against the financial 
loss occasioned by death, fire, accident and a host of other human 
scourges. 2 

A study of the proceedings of the Commissioners convention 
over a period of years will show that most of the problems which 
eventually challenged the integrity of insurance were minimized 
and defeated because for some years previously seemingly need- 
less discussions unproductive of result had prescribed a plan of 
action available and practical for ready adoption when need arose. 
It is a truth that practically every safeguard tending toward the 
financial prosperity of the companies and the more complete and 
cheaper protection of the public has had inception and gathered 
impetus from the meetings of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 

Last week the Commissioners were convening and again, after 
a quarter of a century, the world is at war. Plans must again be 
made under which insurance can provide the public with protec- 
tion required by a host of new hazards. The procedure and forms, 
the financial structure and operating permissions of the last war 
period, can guide, but not suffice for, present needs. From 1918 
to 1942 there has been in effect a social revolution, and entirely 
new means must be found to allow insurance to function efficiently 
without financial sacrifice to its companies and at the same time 
with a broadened ability to serve the public and, through it, the 
Government and its victory march. So it was, and rightly, that 
top executives from every branch of insurance and specialists in 
every type of insurance made Denver a Mecca, for there it was 
that history showed their future course will be, if not determined, 


at least indicated. 
[mek se 
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With The Spectator 


N.A.L.U. Convention 
Is Called Off 


The fifty-third annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which was to have been 
held in Minneapolis on Aug. 24-28, 
has been called off as a matter of co- 
operation with the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Instead, there will be a strictly 
business meeting during the week of 
Aug. 17 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. At those sessions, it 
is expected that only officials and 
state delegates of the NALU will be 
present. John A. Witherspoon, presi- 
dent of the association, called the 
whole move a matter of “practical 
patriotism.” This is the first time an 
NALU convention has been called off 
in the association’s history. Full con- 
ventions were held in 1917 and 1918. 

= 6 


Agency Head Of 
Monarch Life 


On July 1, Roswell C. Laub be- 
comes vice-president and agency man- 
ager of the Monarch Life Insurance 
Company at Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Laub has been general agent for the 
company at Springfield during the 
past eleven years. 

After he completed his schooling, 
Mr. Laub was for two years professor 


Life Insurance pro- 
tects the Home and 
aids the Nation. 


in a business college. From this posi- 
tion he went to a large manufacturing 
company in Rochester, New York, and 
was with that company for fourteen 
years where he became general sales 
manager. During the time he was 
handling the export sales management 
work he traveled in nineteen foreign 
countries to establish sales branches, 
banking and advertising connections 
in addition to selling merchandise per- 
sonally in each of these countries. 

In August, 1928, he went with the 
Monarch as general agent in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and did successful work in 
that territory by increasing both pro- 
duction and collections. He was then 
transferred to Springfield, as home 
office general agent, and has done an 
outstanding job of management, build- 
ing one of the smallest agencies into 
one of the largest and most success- 
ful in the company. 


Will Direct Second 
C.D. Region 


George S. Van Schaick, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company and former superintendent 
of insurance for the Empire State, 
has been named by President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt to be director of the 
Second Civilian Defense Region, with 
headquarters in New York City. He 
was New York insurance superinten- 
dent from 1931 to 1935. 





GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OPPOSITE INDEPENDENCE HALL 
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Formula For 
Valuing Securities 


At its convention in Denver last 
week, the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners adopted a new 
type of formula to determine whether 
bonds shall be subject to amortization. 
Prepared largely by Moody’s, acting 
for the commissioners, the formula 
provided that this year a bond may 
be amortized if its yield on the “asso- 
ciation value” does not top 3.9 per 
cent, plus the yield on a taxable Fed- 
eral bond of the same maturity. Be- 
fore, a bond selling for 65 or more 
could be amortized. If it sold for 
less, market basis was used. 

The 3.9 formula applies to cor- 
porate bonds and _ special revenue 
bonds of any state or political sub- 
division as outlined in the text of the 
formula resolution which is, because 
of its import, given here in full as 
follows: 


1. That all stocks and bonds, excepting 
bonds secured by the full faith, credit 
and taxing power of political subdivisions 
of the United States and of political sub- 
divisions of Canada which are not in 
default as to principal or interest on Dec. 
1, 1942, shall be valued at the market 
quotation as of Dec. 1, 1942, excepting 
that in the case of securities not quoted 
on that date the latest available informa- 
tion shall be used. 

2. That stock valuations shall include 
accrued dividends on preferred stocks 
and dividends declared and accrued on all 
stocks and shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the following rules: 

(a) Where a stock sold ex-dividend on 
Dec. 1, 1942, and a dividend is payable 
in December, the Dec. 1 price is to be 
used. 

(b) Where a stock sold ex-dividend on 
or before Dec. 1, 1942, and the dividend 
is payable on or after Jan. 1, 1943, the 
amount of the dividend is to be added to 
the Dec. 1 price. 

(c) Where a stock did not sell ex- 
dividend until after Dec. 1, 1942, and a 
dividend is payable, in December, the 
amount of the dividend is to be deducted 
from Dec. 1 valuation. 

(ad) Where a stock did not sell ex- 
dividend until after Dec. 1, 1942, and the 
dividend is payable on or after Jan. 1, 
1943, the Dec. 1, 1942, price is to be used. 

3. That where a bond is quoted “flat” 
on Dec. 1, 1942, and interest is paid in 
December, the amount of the interest shall 


~ be deducted from the Dec. 1, 1942, valua- 


tion. 

4. That stocks and bonds acquired after 
Dec. 1, 1942, should be valued at cost. 

5. That for all bonds secured by the 
full faith, credit and taxing power ol 
political United 
States of America and of political sub- 
divisions of the Dominion of Canada 
which are not in default as to principal 
or interest on Dec. 1, 1942, and all amor- 
purchased corporate 


subdivisions of the 


tizable privately 
bonds, on which no values are printed in 
this book, the amortized values should be 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Life Insurance 


And Income Taxes 

Paul F. Jones, insurance director of 
Illinois, is another of those who feel 
that life insurance premiums may 
well be exempted from income taxes. 
At the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
in Denver last week, he presented a 
resolution urging that Congress enact 
measures exempting, from the pay- 
ment of Federal income taxes, “such 
portion of life insurance premiums 
paid as may be just and equitable.” 

Director Jones’ proposal had many 
adherents. It is a matter which has 
come up in one form or another for 
many years. In this connection, it 
may be recalled that The Spectator 
was the first to introduce the idea on 
a nationwide scale. Back in 1923 this 
paper prepared a petition to Congress 
asking that life insurance premiums 
paid be included as deductible items 
for Federal income tax purposes. The 
movement gained such headway that 
it interfered with the fiscal policies of 
the Federal administration at that 
time, and the editors were asked, for 
national reasons, to withdraw the 
petition after thousands of policyhold- 
er’s names had been secured thereto. 


Heads Company 
Budget Plan 


Frank B. Jackson, since 1941 
agency organizer in the Erie agency 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, has been appointed 
supervisor of the company’s premium 
budget plan with headquarters in the 
home office. 

In his new capacity Mr. Jackson 
will be in charge of the promotion and 





A DIFFERENT 
SALES APPEAL 


That you will like and appre- 
ciate enables our Agents to 
take advantage of the many 
opportunities for the sale of 
our complete line of partici- 
pating policies (including Ju- 
veniles ). 

Home Office leads and assis- 
tance are available. 


Let us show you how to in- 
crease your commission earn- 
ings. Write today to 


The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 






































™ smith 











"So you're the orphan policyholder I'm supposed to adopt!" 


development of the plan whereby per- 
manent life insurance protection is 
made available, usually on a non- 
medical basis, to groups of employees 
under the salary-deduction method. 
Mr. Jackson was awarded his new po- 
sition on the basis of his record in 
promoting the premium budget plan 
in the Erie agency territory. The 
Erie agency stands first among all 
Mutual Life agencies in the numbet 
of premium budget plans in effect 
and in the volume of insurance pro- 
tection which they represent. 


Presented With 
Leffingwell Medal 


George D. Wood, assistant secretary 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, has 
been awarded the Leffingwell Medal 
by the National Office Management 
Association at its annual convention 
held at the Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta. 
The award represents specific accomp- 
lishment and outstanding achievement 
in the practical application of the 
principles of office management. The 
presentation was made by Gordon B. 
Brooke, of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany, at the annual dinner of the As- 
sociation on June 9. 

Mr. Wood became assistant secre- 
tary of the Provident in 1926 and took 
an increasingly active part in per- 





sonnel work from that time onward. 

A Cornell graduate, Mr, Wood saw 
service in the First World War as a 
member of the Army Ambulance 
Corps and participated in the action 
at St. Mihiel and the Argonne. He 
has been very active in office manage- 
ment association work, having been 
president of the Philadelphia Chapter 
and vice-president and president of 
the National Association. He was 
also a member of the committee 
which revised the constitution and by- 
laws of the association. 





George D. Wood 
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CHARLES F. J. HARRINGTON 


HERE seemed, somehow, to be a 

prophecy of good omen in the 

knowledge that, without design, 
Denver, chosen during the last war as 
a meeting place for the Commission- 
ers’ convention in 1918, should again 
have been designated for the seventy- 
third annual session last week. This 
feeling of optimism drawn from the 
past was heightened by the news of 
the day for when Retiring President 
Charles F. Hobbs of Kansas called 
the convention to order the daily press 
was confirming and elaborating the 
glorious victory of the Mid-Pacific 
which Admiral Nimitz hailed as a 
partial avenging of Pearl Harbor. 

Every formality was observed in the 
opening of the convention and Com- 
missioner Luke J. Kavanaugh, Colo- 
rado host official, had reason to be 
proud of the good feeling which ex- 
isted among his guests as a result of 
the exceptionally efficient reception 
committee which spared no effort to 
get the convention off to an impressive 
start. 

No substitutes did the welcoming 
in Denver. Everyone appeared who 
was on the program. The Rt. Rev. 
Fred Ingley, Bishop of the Episcopal 
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Diocese of Colorado, pronounced the 
Invocation. For the state, the Hon. 
John C. Vivian, Lt. Governor of Colo- 
rado, welcomed the visitors and for 
the city it was the Mayor in person, 
Hon. Benjamin F. Stapleton. As per 
recent custom, the response of the as- 
sociation was made by John Sharp 
Williams III, of Mississippi, the vice- 
president. These men were the cur- 
tain raisers for the convention. 
Deviating a bit from his customary 
felicity of expression after only one 
story depicting the drollery of his be- 





COMMISSIONERS 


loved South, Mr. Williams went 
toward the historical side. He noted 
that the Association antedated the 
statehood of Colorado by a few years. 
He noted that the Commissioners 
were first summoned to convene by 
one of New York’s most famous 
pioneers in supervision, George 
Miller; that eighteen States responded 
and held forth for nine days; that 
the aims and purposes of the or- 
ganization were then defined to be, as 
they are now, the protection of the 
business from every evil influence so 
that it might render valuable service 
to the nation through financially pro- 
tecting the public from loss. He noted 
the similarity in national affairs that 
exists now and did exist in 1918 
when, with M. J. Cleary in the chair, 
the Association last met in Denver. 
George La France, Superintendent of 
Insurance for Quebec, acknowledged 
for the Canadian members. 


President's Talk 

In his presidential address giving 
account of his administration, Com- 
missioner Charles Hobbs of Kansas, 
revealed the simplicity, directness and 
matter-of-fact approach which is 
typical of the State he so ably serves. 
Mr. Hobbs began by commenting that 
the present emergency finds no one 
more up in the air than the commis- 
sioners unless it be the executives of 
the insurance companies themselves. 
The war, he said, will bring many 
changes which will have their effect 
on every branch of insurance. If in- 
comes, for instance, are limited as in- 
dicated to $25,000 annually, many 
policyholders will have a hard time 
paying their premiums. The war 








New officers elected by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at its convention in Denver last week were as follows: presi- 
dent, John Sharp Williams, Ill, Mississippi; vice-president, C. F. J. Har- 
rington, Massachusetts; secretary (re-elected) Jess G. Read, Oklahoma. 

The new chairman of the executive committee is John A. Lloyd, Ohio. 
Other new members on the committee are William A. Sullivan, Wash- 
ington; Louis H. Pink, New York; J. Herbert Graves, Arkansas; John B. 
Gontrum, Maryland; Newell R. Johnson, Minnesota; Chris Gough, New 
Jersey; and Jas. M. McCormack, Jr., Tennessee. 




















HELD IMPORTANT CONCLAVE 


Valuation of securities came 
in for some revision. Action 
on non-forfeiture benefits 
postponed until the De- 
cember sessions. Principle of 
uniformity in war clauses 
viewed as desirable. 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor of The Spectator 


problems, said Mr. Hobbs, are here 
and a basis for their solution must 
be determined now. Matters of 
moment seem to demand a meeting to 
discuss these unprecedented situations 
resulting from a war which as never 
before, is a vital one. Referring to 
tire and gas rationing as to its effect 
on automobile insurance, President 
Hobbs deemed any appraisal now 
premature but he expresed the opinion 
that rationing, forcing cars off the 
highways, would effect in the first in- 
stance heavy cancellations of insur- 
ance and in the second material re- 
duction in loss frequency. The hazard 
of war necessitated the formation of 
the War Damage Corporation cre- 
ated and sustained by Federal Funds. 
It seemed wise that this Corporation 
be licensed by the several States and 
thus make its services and its funds 
available to property owners through- 
out the nation. 

Under the plan the companies, 
through their agencies, could retain 
as much of the risks as they deemed 
wise and reinsure the rest in the War 
Damage Corporation. Mr. Hobbs dis- 
cussed with more than ordinary con- 
viction the subject of examinations 
from a cost standpoint. High cost of 
examinations he attributed to two 
cussed with more than ordinary con- 
pense allowances to examiners and 
second, the lack of efficient and mod- 


ern bookkeeping on the part of com- 
panies. He suggested a maximum 
allowance of $15 for examiners and 
$25 for actuaries plus actual ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Hobbs felt that any revision in 
procedure now might be untimely due 
to the war which was draining man- 
power and compelling the use of in- 
experienced help. He called for 
prompt action in supplying intrusted 
commissioners with copies of each ex- 
amination as made, and further in- 
sisted that every recommendation 
made to companies be complied with 
promptly. In the interest of paper 
conservation, Mr. Hobbs suggested a 
moratorium on new forms and new 
policies for the duration. On rollcall 
by Secretary Jess Read, thirty-eight 
States and two Canadian provinces 
were shown to be in attendance at the 


session. 


Valuation Changes 


Owing to an unforeseen situation, 
James W. Close, counsel for the Re- 
Corporation, 


construction Finance 


could not leave Washington to present 


his paper on War Damage Insurance 








CHARLES F. HOBBS 


to the convention. As a result, the 
Tuesday afternoon session was given 
over in its entirety to consideration 
of committee reports. 

The report of the committee on non- 
forfeiture in the new mortality table 
was deferred for consideration at the 
December meeting. Commissioner 
Harrington, retiring chairman of the 
executive committee, presented his re- 
port which was accepted after a minor 
change. This report included the re- 
port of the committee on Blanks 
which includes a new schedule similar 
to schedule G in life statements show- 
ing salaries of over $8,500. 

The Committee on Valuation of 
Securities report was adopted. While, 
substantially, requirements are on the 
same basis as last year, one change 
in determining values is from a flat 
selling price to a yield basis. Bonds 
on which the yields to maturities 
based on December 1941 and 1942 as- 
sociation values do not in either case 
exceed 3.9 per cent plus the yield for 
comparable maturities of fully taxable 
United States Government Treasury 
obligations at respective dates may be 
amortized. Thus a bond with a yield 

(Concluded on Page 16) 
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WARINSURANCE IN 


the war has brought to Britain 

may be grouped under three head- 
ings: physical loss and damage to 
property on land and at sea; personal 
injury and loss of life; and loss of 
income. 

Extensive cover has been provided 
under the first two headings; there 
is none for loss of income or business, 
though the British Government has 
set up machinery under the Liabili- 
ties (War-Time Adjustment) Act, 
1941, for the purpose of assisting 
financial war casualties. Under this 
Act any person who is in serious fi- 
nancial difficulties owing to the war 
may apply to “a liabilities adjustment 
officer” for advice and assistance in 
arriving at an equitable and reason- 
able arrangement with his creditors 
and, in particular, at an arrangement 
that will enable him, if he carries on, 
or would, but for the war, carry on 
a business, to preserve that business 
or to recover it in more favorable 
circumstances. 


Te multitude of new risks which 


Government Steps In 


Private insurance was hardly 
equipped to provide cover for all the 
new risks to property and persons, 
especially as the hazard was often 
incalculable. In the main, cover has 
been provided by the British Govern- 
ment, though a number of risks have 
been assumed by private insurance; 
some of the schemes are operated in 
collaboration by the Government and 
private insurance; in others, such as 
that provided for the insurance of 
commodities, the Government is utiliz- 
ing the machinery of the insurance 
industry. In fact, private and Gov- 
ernment insurance are complementary 
rather than competitive. 

The administration of the princi- 
pal schemes introduced and operated 
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Many new problems posed and solved 
since conflict began. Risks to persons 
and property met by extensive legisla- 
tion, including plan of compensation 
for all government requisitioning. 


by the Government as monopolies— 
with or without the assistance of the 
machinery of the insurance industry 
—is briefly described in this article. 
Some of them are handled by the 
British Board of Trade, but there is 
no central office handling all of them. 


The Government schemes selected 
for description are first, the War 
Damage Act, 1941, providing cover 
against enemy action for buildings, 
equipment and private effects; second, 
Part II of the War Risks Insurance 
Act, 1939, dealing with the insurance 
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This view of one wing of the House of Commons in England shows the damage 
done when an enemy bomb fell in the forecourt. Concussion of the explosion 
destroyed windows. Metal fragments pockmarked the lower walls. 
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By WALTER HILL, 


Industry and Trade Editor of 
the London “Economist” 


of commodities in the United King- 
dom; and third, the Personal Injuries 
(Civilians) Scheme, 1941, prepared 
under the Personal Injuries (Emer- 
gency Provisions) Act, 1939. Brief 
reference will also be made to the 
principles by which compensation is 
determined under the Compensation 
(Defense) Act, 1939, in respect of 
property requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment. 


War Damage Act, 1941 


The War Damage Act, 1941, was 
designed mainly to provide cover 
against air-raid damage to or destruc- 
tion of, property in the United King- 
dom. Its intention was to spread the 
loss over a large part of the commu- 
nity. The schemes operated under the 
Act are Government monopolies, and 
the premiums charged have not been 
calculated in accordance with ortho- 
dox insurance principles. 

The Act consists of two parts. The 
first provides cover for the destruc- 
tion of and damage to, buildings and 
other immovable property; Part II 
enables manufacturers and traders to 
insure their plant, machinery and 
business equipment, and private indi- 
viduals their furniture, clothing and 
other personal belongings. 

Part I of the War Damage Act, 
1941, probably the most complex of 
the Government’s insurance schemes, 
is administered by the War Damage 
Commission, whose members are ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The War Damage Commis- 











HIS authoritative article, prepared in London, 

was especially written for The Spectator. We 
believe it to be the most comprehensive review of 
the subject yet published in the United States. The 
editors acknowledge with gratitude the splendid 
cooperation of British Information Services in se- 
curing the material and the accompanying pictures, 
all of which are British Official Photos. In particu- 
lar, we are indebted to Ewen C. Dingwall, of the 


BIS publications division, for effective liaison work. 
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sion is an official organization paid 
by and responsible to the Treasury. 
Its headquarters are in London, and 
sixteen Regional Offices, four of which 
are in London, have been set up in 
the headquarter towns of the Civil 
Defense Regions of the United King- 
dom. The scheme is compulsory in 
that, with a few exceptions, all owners 
of property must pay premiums or 
“contributions.” Moreover, with cer- 
tain exceptions, the chief of which is 
agricultural property, for which the 
contribution is smaller, the premium 
or contribution is uniform for the 
whole country, irrespective of the kind 
of property or its location. 

The Commission has the duty of 
making payments for war damage to 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 


land and buildings in the United 
Kingdom. It is not responsible for 
carrying out repairs, and any person 
who wishes to obtain assistance in ar- 
ranging for temporary repairs to his 
house should apply to the Local Au- 
thority of the area concerned. 

There are two kinds of payment, 
first, the Cost of Works Payment, i.e., 
the cost of making good the damage, 
and second, the Value Payment, i.e., 
the amount of the loss calculated on 
values in March, 1939. In either 
event, the Commission will make a 
Temporary Works Payment for any 
temporary repairs of an urgent na- 
ture. 

As defined by the War Damage 
Commission, a Cost of Works Pay- 





The underground underwriting room at London Lloyds. It is a £50,000 concrete and 
steel shelter where members and brokers conduct business even during an air 
“Alert”, as shown. 
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e 
ment is usually the amount expended 
in making good the damage. The 
Commission will take into account the 
prices of the materials used and the 
rates of wages of the workers em- 
ployed. The value of materials from 
the damaged building saved or sold 
is deducted from the cost of repair. 
Where necessary a Cost of Works 
Payment will include a _ reasonable 
cost for employing an architect or 
other professional person to supervise 
the work. 

A Value Payment, on the other 
hand, will be equal to the deprecia- 
tion in the value of the property 
caused by war damage; depreciation 
is to be calculated on the basis of the 
market value of the property at the 
end of March, 1939. In working out 
the amount of the depreciation the 
Commission will make allowance for 
the cost of clearing the land on which 
the building stood and will take credit 
for the value of materials from it that 
are saved or sold. 


Machinery For Making Claims 

If a building or land suffers war 
damage amounting to $20 or more, the 
freeholder, the leaseholder and the 
mortgagee of the property, or, alter- 
natively, the person who will bear the 
cost of making good the damage, may 
be entitled to a payment by the Com- 
mission and should notify the damage 
on a Form C.1, to be obtained from 
Local Authorities or from the offices 
of the Commission. This form must 
be filled in and sent to the Regional 
Office of the Commission within 39 
days of the occurrence of the damage. 


The kind of war 
damage that 
government _in- 
surance plans 
contemplated. 

















The Commission has power to extend 
this time-limit, but failure to notify 
the damage may prejudice the claim. 
The information that must be given 
on the claim form, which has been 
made as simple as possible, includes 
the name and address of the claimant, 
the full postal address of the damaged 
property, and its particulars, includ- 
ing the nature of its ownership, and 
the date, cause and extent of the dam- 





Air raiders are not always accurate. 


But even when they miss, their targets they 
leave behind mementos of their visit such as the bomb crater blasted into the 


field shown above. 
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age. The form must be signed by the 
claimant or by an agent authorized 
to act for him. 

On receipt of this form, the Com- 
mission will be able to decide what 
kind of payment is likely to be called 
for and will know the type of prop- 
erty concerned. The claimant will 
then be sent a further form enabling 
him to lodge a claim and to give more 
detailed information concerning it. 

In making its decision the Commis- 
sion must be guided by the national 
interest and must take into account 
shortage of labor and materials which 
do not permit making good during the 
war all damage sustained. 


Only Economical Repair 

In general, the Commission will pay 
the cost of making good war damage 
only if it is economical to repair the 
property, that is, if the value of the 
repaired property is likely to exceed 
the cost of repairs plus the value of 
the site. But the Commission may 
make exceptions to this general rule 
if it decides: 

(a) That the property should be 
repaired because it is in the national 
interest to do so, or desirable to do 
so for the benefit of other property. 
As an example of the second case, a 
garage used with a house may be to- 
tally destroyed; if it is regarded as 
part of the property comprising the 
residence and all outbuildings, a Cost 
of Works Payment may be permis- 
sible, but if it were taken by itself, a 











Value Payment would probably have 
to be made. 

(b) To make a Value Payment in- 
stead of a Cost of Works Payment be- 
cause it is not in the public interest 
that the property should be repaired. 

(c)To make a Value Payment be- 
cause the owner of the property does 
not wish to have it repaired. 

If a Cost of Works Payment is ap- 
propriate, and it is desired to make 
good the property in a modified form, 
the Commission will pay the cost, up 
to the amount which making good in 
the original form would have cost; if 
part of the work of reinstatement can 
be omitted without depreciating the 
value of the property, the Commission 
will pay only for the work actually 
necessary to restore the value before 
damage; if part of the work of rein- 
statement was omitted on the sugges- 
tion of the Commission, in order to 
comply with the national interest, it 
can make in addition to the Cost of 
Works Payment a payment equal to 
the difference between the actual cost 
of the work and what would have 
been the Cost of Works Payment if 
that part of the work of reinstate- 
ment had not been omitted. 


Claimant Must Prevent Deterioration 


It is the duty of the claimant, how- 
ever, to take all reasonable steps as 
promptly as possible to prevent the 
deterioration of the damage to the 
property being made worse by 
weather or other causes. If the cost 
of urgent repairs exceeds $400 a li- 
cense must be obtained from the Min- 
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An arch effect 
not intended by 
the original ar- 
chitect is pro- 
duced by a 
bomb. 
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istry of Works and Buildings before 
the work can be put in hand; owing 
to the shortage of labor and building 
materials, it is forbidden, without li- 
cense, to carry out work costing more 
than $400, whether necessitated by 
war damage or not. The Commission 
can therefore pay for repairs exceed- 
ing $400 in cost only if the claimant 
has obtained such a license. 

Cost of Works Payments will nor- 





From the deck of an escorting destroyer, this photograph views another convoy ap- 


proaching England with needed food, arms and raw materials for the heart of 


the British Empire. 





mally be made only after the comple- 
tion of the work, as soon as the Com- 
mission has satisfied itself that the 
cost of the work is reasonable. Par- 
ticulars of repairs must be given in 
Form C.2 within 30 days of their com- 
pletion, or within 30 days from the 
receipt of the form if this should 
happen to be later. The form must 
be accompanied by details of first, 
the repairs done, to enable the work 
to be checked, stating whether the job 
was done on a time and materials ba- 
sis; second, the kind of workers em- 
ployed, the time for, and the rate at 
which they were paid; third, the 
quantities and prices of the materials 
used; and fourth, the amount added to 
cover overhead charges and profits. 

The Commission is prepared to con- 
sider applications for payment by in- 
stalments during the progress of large 
works. To claim an instalment the 
Form C.2 must be filled in and sent to 
the Regional Office of the Commission 
after the work has proceeded suffi- 
ciently far for it to be necessary to 
ask for a payment. 


Value Payments At End Of War 


Value Payments will not be made 
until a date to be fixed by the Gov- 
ernment, almost certainly not before 
the end of the war. They carry inter- 
est at the rate of 2% per cent per an- 
num from the date of the damage, 
which will be paid at the time of final 
settlement. Exceptions may be made 
in the public interest, when, for ex- 
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ample, the immediate construction on 
another site of a new building in place 
of the one destroyed is required ur- 
gently for purposes connected with 
the war. Provision is also made by 
the War Damage Act, 1941, for pay- 
ments in advance to a person who has 
an established claim and is in need of 
funds for securing: 

(a) Housing accommodation for 
himself or his family where the claim- 
ant or his family was residing in the 
damaged property immediately before 
the damage; or 

(b) Premises for carrying on a 
trade or business where the claim- 
ant was carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness in the damaged property immedi- 
ately before the damage. 

The advance payment will not ex- 
ceed the amount of the payment which 
would ultimately become due to the 
claimant and will not exceed $3,200 
in either case or $6,400 in all. 

Advance payments. application for 
which must be made on special forms 
(Form C.5A in respect of housing ac- 
commodation and Form C.5B in re- 
spect of business premises), can be 
granted by the Commission only 
where the right to a payment has 
been established. 

The administration of Part I of 
the War Damage Act is a complex 
task bristling with difficulties. Dur- 
ing the first year of its existence, the 
work of the War Damage Commis- 
sion, which was appointed on March 
27, 1941, fell into two parts. First 
came the administrative one of meet- 


ing claims for immediate payment. 
Secondly, it has had the task of con- 
verting a complicated Act of Parlia- 
ment into an administrative code, a 
process which involved many thorny 
problems of interpretation. 


Administration Problems 


The Commission has accomplished 
a great deal under both headings. A 
considerable proportion of the dam- 
age notified cannot be repaired until 
after the war, or at least until cir- 
cumstances are more favorable. But 
in many thousands of cases the nec- 
essary work has been done. Of the 
claims subject to immediate payment 
60 per cent had been passed by the 
Commission at the end of March, and 
116,000 checks were actually paid 
during the first three months of this 
year. At the end of March the Com- 
mission was paying out checks at the 
rate of no less than 15,000 per week. 

There has been some delay in the 
payment of claims in the early stages 
of the Commission’s work; but in view 
of the complexity of its task and of 
the time required to set up the or- 
ganization, this is not surprising. 
Most of the initial difficulties have 
been overcome and the Commission is 
now handling claims with speed and 
efficiency. In this it has been assisted 
appreciably by the lull in air raids. 

Moreover, the Commission has es- 
tablished a code of general principles 
to guide it in the exercise of its pow- 
ers, thus enabling it to simplify pro- 
cedure and speed up work. As Trus- 





Sticks of enemy bombs, falling close together, wrought the devastation shown 


in this picture of a London street. 


It is a typicalexample of the need for 


war damage insurance. 
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tram Eve, K.C., Chairman of the Com- 
mission, pointed out at a Press Con- 
ference on March 25 last, the variety 
of the problems to be faced is both 
astonishing and interesting; for in- 
stance, the difficulty of assessing the 
value of Wren’s lost masterpieces, of 
gravestones in an old churchyard, or of 
calculating compensation for a crater 
in a field. Difficulties of this nature 
will undoubtedly continue to arise, but 
the general principles evolved by the 
Commission enable it to deal with the 
majority of cases. 


"Business Scheme” 


The “Business Scheme” of Part II 
of the War Damage Act, 1941, which 
enables manufacturers and traders to 
insure their plant, machinery and 
business equipment, is administered 
by the British Board of Trade, with 
the assistance of the organization of 
the insurance industry. Lloyd’s, the 
principal fire insurance companies, 
and certain other companies associ- 
ated with particular interests covered 
by the scheme, have been designated 
as the Board of Trade’s agents. These 
agents are paid for their services on 
the basis of their expenses. 

With a few exceptions, insurance is 
compulsory if the value of the goods 
concerned exceeds $4,000, but volun- 
tary if their value is $4,000 or less. 
Insurance must be effected at the full 
value of the goods concerned, and 
manufacturers and traders have been 
advised to insure for what it would 
cost them to replace the goods, tak- 
ing depreciation into account. Where 
valuation causes difficulties the Board 
of Trade will assist in working out a 
satisfactory basis; any approach to 
the Board should be made preferably 
by a Trade Association. Naturally, 
the Government cannot be expected to 
replace old equipment with new. 
Moreover, claimants cannot recover 
more than the value of the goods at 
the time of the loss or, in any case, 
more than the value for which they 
have been insured. 


Professions Included 


Professional people, such as doctors 
and solicitors, come under this 
scheme, but only in xespect of their 
professional equipment. In general, 
churches and charitable institutions 
are also included, but on a voluntary 
basis. Public utility undertakings 
have been advised by tice Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to defer insurance 
under the Business Scheme, pending 
further legislation which will deal 
with damage to their property. Goods 
sold under a hire-purchase agreement 
are insurable by supplier and pur- 











chaser according to their respective 
interest in them. Insurance by the 
supplier is voluntary, but the pur- 
chaser must insure if the value of all 
his insurable goods, including his 
hire-purchase interest exceeds $4,000 
in the aggregate. For farmers a spe- 
cial scheme has been devised. 

As in the case of the property 
scheme, premiums are compulsory ang 
the rate is uniform. For the period 
up to the end of September, 1941, the 
rate was 1% per cent of the value in- 
sured; for the six months ended 
March, 1942, it was % per cent and 
for the six months ended next Sep- 
tember it is % per cent. 

In case of damage, the person con- 
cerned must notify his insurance 
agent who will supply a claim form. 
This must be filled in and returned 
within 30 days to the agent, who, in 
turn, will forward it to the Board of 
Trade. In general, payment will be 
deferred until after the war and, 
meantime, interest on the amount due 
will accrue at the rate of 2% per cent 
per annum until the date of final set- 
tlement. 

If, however, the claimant feels that 
the replacement or repair of the 
equipment is expedient in the national 
interest, and, in particular, if non- 
repair or non-replacement would hold 
up Government contracts, he must ask 
his agent for, and complete, a special 
form, which should be forwarded, 
with the ordinary claim form, direct 
to the Board of Trade. Provided the 
Board of Trade is satisfied that repair 
or replacement is expedient in the 
public interest, it may make an 1mme- 
diate payment. 

Payment will not be deferred if the 
total amount of the claim does not ex- 
ceed $400. 


"Private Chattels" Scheme 


The “Private Chattels” Scheme of 
Part II of the War Damage Act, 1941, 
provides for the insurance of furni- 
ture, clothing and other personal be- 
longings. Like the Business Scheme, 
it is administered by the Board of 
Trade, with the assistance of fire in- 
surance companies and Lloyd’s. But 
unlike the Business Scheme, the Pri- 
vate Chattels Scheme is voluntary. 
Cover is provided only up to $40,000, 
exclusive of the free cover, and the 
policies are “first loss policies.” Pre- 
miums vary, not with the location of 
the goods insured, but with the value 
of the policy. 

As some districts are considered 
more vulnerable to air raids than 
others, the greatest number of policies 
have been taken out by houesholders 
in the former; it has been estimated, 
however, that the number of house- 


holders who have insured their chat- 
tels does not exceed 25 per cent of the 
total number of ordinary domestic 
fire-insurance policyholders in the 
United Kingdom. 

The procedure is similar to that 
adopted for the Business Scheme. In- 
surance can be effected through 
Lloyd’s or any of the principal fire 
insurance companies. In case of dam- 
age the insurance agent must be no- 
tified, and the claim form supplied by 
him must be completed and returned 
to him within 30 days from the date 
of the damage. 


Special Provision For Hardship 


As in the case of the Business 
Scheme, payment will be deferred un- 


til after the war, but interest will ac- 
crue at the rate of 2% per cent per 
annum until the date of final settle- 
ment. With certain exceptions, such 
as automobiles and antiques, no more 
than $200 or 5 per cent of the total 
amount insured, whichever is the 
greater, may be recovered on any one 
article. Payment will not be deferred 
if the claim does not exceed $100 and 
payment in part or in whole may be 
made if the Board of Trade is satis- 
fied that this is necessary in order to 
avoid undue hardship. 

Hardship must be proved by the 
claimant, who must submit an appli- 
cation to the local office of the Cus- 
toms and Excise Department which 

(Continued on page 28) 
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STRENGTH... 


Assets increased $18,018,000 
—a more substantial gain than 
in any previous year of our 
history. Surplus increased 
$875,000, bringing additions 
to surplus in the last four years 
to nearly $3,000,000. 


GROWTH.... 


New life insurance sold amounted 
to $50,689,000 —a gain of 
714%4%. Over 21 millions were 
added to the total insurance in 
force. Since 1931, this total has 
grown from 636 millions to 711 


millions. 








SELECTION... 


When the mortality rate con- 
tinues to be low, it signifies 
sound underwriting in both the 
home office and the field. Last 
year was the Sth consecutive 
year with mortality under 50% 


of the expected. 





SERVICE... . 


A low lapse rate indicates satis- 
fied policyholders and compe- 
tent service in the field. Last 
year all terminations (except 
deaths and maturities) were only 
3.3% which is the lowest lapse 
ratio in our history. 














PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ' 
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Insurance Commissioners’ 


Important Conclave 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


of 6.0 per cent maturing in 1950 is 
within the limit if United States Gov- 
‘ernment Treasury bonds maturing in 
1950 have a rate of 2.5 per cent. A 
summary of the formula is on page 8. 
Afternoon sessions were given over 
to discussions on interstate rating on 
multiple location risks and taxation 
of premiums thereon. Committee 
discussions were held on allocation 
of free premiums and variety of 
irregular underwriting practices. 


Development Of 


Immediate Payment 


Development of the practice of 
paying death claims immediately 
upon presentation of proof of death 
was traced by M. E. Davis, associate 
actuary of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, in a 
paper before the American Institute 


of Actuaries meeting recently in Chi- 


cago. 

Pioneer companies paid claims only 
after a waiting period which ranged 
upward to a year, according to Mr. 
Davis, and the Massachusetts valua- 
tion law in 1858, which led to the 
institution of net premium valuation 
in this country, set up the assump- 
tion that premiums were payable an- 
nually at the beginning of the policy 
year, and that death claims were pay- 
able at the end of the policy year of 
death. 

Papers were presented at the meet- 
ing also by John Boyer, Prudential, on 
“A Method of Finding Joint Life 
Values”; Charles A. Spoerl, assistant 
treasurer, Aetna Life, on “Solving 
Equations in the Machine Age”; Miss 
Annie Mary Lyle, Prudential, on “A 


Discussion of the Electrocardio- 
graphic Codes and Some Observa- 
tions on the Form of the Rating 
Classification”; and Wilmer A. Jen- 
kins, actuary, Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America, 
on “An Approximate Method for 


Valuing Instalment Refund and Cash 
Refund Annuities.” 





Formula For 


Valuing Securities 
(Continued from Page 6) 


entered in the market value column of 
Schedule D, Part 1 as well as in the 
amortized value column. 

6. That when a bond is indicated as 
not amortizable, the value shown in the 
book should be entered in Schedule D, 
Part 1, Column 16 unless that value is 
in excess of the amortized value, in which 
case the latter should be entered. 

7. That stocks held by life insurance 
companies may be valued in the aggre- 
gate at the cost or book value, whichever 
is lower, provided the income received by 
such companies on such stocks in the ag- 
gregate, during each of the five years 
preceding the date of valuation, shall 
have been at a rate sufficient to meet the 
interest required to maintain policy re- 
serves and other policy obligations, and 
provided further that the net investment 
income received by such companies on 
their ledger assets shall not have been 
less than required to maintain the re- 
serve, Cost as used shall be held to in- 
clude stocks received as exchanges or 
rights received as dividends or otherwise 
at not to exceed the market value quoted 
on the date acquired. This shall not 
apply to stocks of corporations in re- 
ceivership or similar status or to stocks 
acquired after June 30, 1939, which shall 


(Concluded on Page 21) 
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Proof of Progress 


During the past five years the average an- 
nual increase in INSURANCE IN FORCE 
was $3,115,305.00 


But. THE INCREASE FOR 1941 ALONE 
WAS $5.263.000.00 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Mentelair, N. J. 
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Formula For 
Valuing Securities 
(Concluded from Page 16) 


be carried at the values shown in the 
valuation book. 

tesolved, that, for submission of an- 
nual statements to the various state in- 
surance departments as of Dec. 31, 19142, 
bonds not in default as to principal or 
interest, which are certified by the in- 
surer submitting the statements to be 
amply secured, shall be deemed amply 





secured provided they are not income or 
perpetual bonds and provided they are 


States or any political subdivision there- 
of or any agency or instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing on which the yields 
to maturities based on Dee. 1, 1941, and 
on Dec. 1, 1942, association values do not, 
in either case, exceed 3.90 per cent plus 
the yield for comparable maturities of 
fully taxable U. S. government treasury 
obligations at the respective dates. Bonds 
which were not outstanding on Dee. 1, 
1941, shall be deemed amply secured if 
the yield to maturity based on Dec. 1, 
1942, association values does not exceed 
3.90 per cent plus the yield for compara- 
ble maturities of fully taxable U. S. gov- 
ernment treasury obligations. 

4. Any bond issued by the same cor- 
poration and other corporate bonds and 


eligible for amortization, and shall be 
carried in Schedule D, Part 1, Column 16 

—‘Amortized or Investment Value De- 
cember 31, of the Current Year" and re- 
flected in the admitted assets at the 
association values as shown in the book 
“Valuation of Securities” published under 
the auspices of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

Resolved, that, the book on valuations 
of securities to be published under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in January, 1943, 
shall be prepared in accordance with the 
foregoing resolutions and contain a nd- 
tation against each bond to _ indicate 
whether it is or is not amortizable. 

Resolved, that, the rate of exchange 





included in any one of the four classifi- all special revenue bonds of any state of promulgated by the Canadian Foreign 


cations described below: the United States or any political sub- Exchange Control should be used for the 
division thereof or any agency or instru- Canadian rate of exchange for the Dec. 


Federal Issues mentality of any of the foregoing which, 31, 1942, statement. 

1. All bonds issued, assumed or guar- in the judgment of the sub-committee of Resolved, that, in order to meet any 
anteed by the United States or Canada the committee on valuation of securities unforeseen conditions which may arise. 
and all bonds secured by the full faith, are equivalent in security to those bonds this committee shall have full power to 

hereinbefore described, provided that sat- amend the resolutions regarding market 


credit and taxing power of political sub- 


divisions of the United States and of po- isfactory evidence thereof is either «a!- and amortized values which have been 


adopted at this meeting. Such amend- 


ready available or is made available by 
ments shall become effective immediately 


litical subdivisions of Canada, which are 
legal for investment by insurance com- 


panies under the laws of the respective 


insurance companies, societies and asso- 
ciations to the sub-committee on or be- upon their approval by the executive 
committee of the association. 

Resolved, that, in cases where the 
condition of insurance companies, socie- 


fore Sept. 1, 1942, and approved by it. 


states. 
2. All corporate bonds and all special 5. Bonds in default as to principal or 
interest and all corporate bonds and all 


revenue bonds of any state of the United 
States or any political subdivision there- special revenue bonds of any state of the ties and associations may require the im- 


mediate disposition of securities, it is rec- 
ommended that the discretion of the 


of or any agency or instrumentality of United States or any political subdivision 
any of the foregoing which on June 1, thereof or any agency or instrumentality 


1942, were rated Baa or were of equiva- of any of the foregoing not meeting the state supervisory officials of insurance 

lent quality tests described under classification No. 2, should be exercised to vary the general 
3. All corporate bonds and all special 3 or 4 of this resolution and all income formula herein set forth, so as to adopt 

revenue bonds of any state of the United and perpetual bonds shall be deemed not prices reflected by the exchanges. 








Fire Insurance is NOT Enough! 


Naturally, fire insurance is a neces- 
sity for the home purchaser, but 
complete protection requires 


MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
INSURANCE 


The cost is surprisingly low and 
yet it accomplishes so much. 


PLAIN HINTS 


TO LIFE SOLICITORS 


A collection of straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales suggestions 
that are intensely practical. 
Thousands of copies now in 


Information gladly furnished —_ 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price per copy. 50¢....100 copies, $25 
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Not What You Know 
—What You Teach 


Playing the novel part of both 
salesman and prospect, Vernon E. 
Vining, sales manager of the Proctor 
Electric Company, Philadelphia, and 
sales consultant of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, gave a talk at the 
Chicago Sales Congress which was 
packed with both humor and shrewd- 
ness. 

Mr. Vining spoke on selling in gen- 
eral, and selling life insurance in 
particular. After commenting that 
he was sick and tired of sales speak- 
ers trying to win the war from a 
piatfurm, he continued, “life insur- 
ance agents are building funds to 
carry on the war, and thereby are 
doing war work. They should do 
more of it. Making, as they do, 
millions of contacts with people every 
day they have a splendid opportunity 
to pass on sane ideas and otherwise 
mould a courageous, vigorous and 
sensible public opinion.” 

In reference to the agent’s train- 
ing in selling, Mr. Vining declared, 
“What you know about insurance 
isn’t going to sell me insurance. It’s 
what you teach me about insurance 
that will get me to buy. We are in- 
clined to forget, all of us in selling, 
that we don’t sell merchandise or a 
life insurance contract, but you do 
sell me on the idea of reaching into 
my pocket and pulling out money.” 

As for the agent’s part in the war, 
he said that one of the finest things 
a salesman could do right now was 
to sell prospects a contract that 
would assure the soldier or the sailor 
a start in life when he came back 
from war. “If I, his father, live,” 
Mr. Vining went on to say, “I'll see 
that he gets a fresh start. But I 
may not te here. Sell me a policy 


-Prospecting 


on my life to guarantee that he'll 
get that start.” 

Mr. Vining gave the following ad- 
vice in closing, “Don’t pretend to 
know all the answers. In the first 
place everyone hates such a person. 
If you say, ‘I don’t know,’ once in a 
while, it flatters me. It indicates 
that I’m such a close and alert buyer 
that I stump even an expert. Hav- 
ing established a _ reputation for 
honesty, you can lie like hell the rest 
of the interview.” 

o a 


Match the Government’s 


Average Sale 

Now that the “carriage trade” is 
gone, life agents must learn to un- 
derstand the common people, com- 
mented Joseph M. Gantz, Cincinnati 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, in a talk at. the recent Chi- 
cago Sales Congress. 

Forty-four hour weeks are going 
out, and life agents as well as de- 
fense industry workers will have to 
work 48 hours, Mr. Gantz suggested. 
Many of their prospects will live on 
the “other side of the tracks.” The 
agents must learn how to appeal to 
these people. 

The $10,000 federal life insurance 
is the most significant thing today, he 
said. The government puts the stamp 
of its approval on life insurance for 
soldiers. It makes clear it feels the 
insurance is necessary for them. 
“What about the other 120,000,000 
in the country?” Mr. Gantz asked. 


SUCCESS IN CO-OPERATION 


We choose the wise long-range policy of building and 
sharing with our Agents, through our Lifetime Increas- 


ing Income Plan: 

Liberal 1st year, bonus 2nd year commissions. 
Lifetime service commissions. 

Extra compensation for preferred business. 
Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 
4-phase Educational Program pointing to CLU. 
Saleable Policy Contracts with unique features. 
Co-operative Advertising and Prestige-building. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Address inquiries: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, V.P., Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
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Sales Market Changes 
as War Proceeds 


It is the smaller American city that 
is going to feel the most profound 
changes during and immediately after 
the war from the standpoint of real 
estate values and city growth, in the 
opinion of T. S. Burnett, official of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Los Angeles. For the dura- 
tion, population will be drained from 
these smaller centers by military ser- 
vice demands and the trek of workers 
to the large and very small defense 
centers. It foreshadows an aging 
population, diminished purchasing 
power and slackened rate of family 
growth for these smaller cities, which 
will result in lower rental and prop- 
erty values, according to Mr. Bur- 
nett’s estimate of what the war means 
for real estate now and in the future. 

“We should not concern ourselves 
too much now with the relatively 
short-term changes in real estate,” 
Mr. Burnett stated. “They are largely 
psychological. The public’s mind is 
centered on incidents of the war 
rather than the war itself. We should 
look for fundamentals. The most 
fundamental factor in real estate 
today is that victory, measured in 
dollars, is worth any price. 

“Higher taxes will continue to de- 
press market and rental values of 
larger residential properties. Higher 
taxes mean less venture capital and 
that means lessened activity in specu- 
lative real estate. Much unimproved 
property that would have been de- 
veloped but for the war will depreciate 
in value. 

“Much residential property is in 
strong demand and will strengthen 
because of the cessation of construc- 
tion. Industrial and warehouse prop- 
erties will continue strong, as _ will 
good retail store property—particu- 
larly if strongly leased. 

“Good retail property is being pur- 
chased by investors at yields that 
seem unconscionably low in compar- 
ison with the past—and the demand 
promises to continue. Farm and ranch 
properties will continue strong.” 

On the broad front of the future, 
Mr. Burnett thinks that decentraliza- 
tion of war industries will accelerate 
decentralization in the American city 
of tomorrow. 














and Selling 


Sales-Power Problem 
in Canada 


Speaking before the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days meeting in Pittsburgh 
last week, Seth C. H. Taylor, super- 
intendent of agencies for the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, Mon- 
treal, described the difficulty that Do- 
minion companies face in. recruiting 
salesmen. After pointing to an in- 
crease in life insurance sales in Can- 
ada which amounted to 20 per cent 
for the year to date as compared with 
1941, he commented: 

“Now to new manpower—I am sure 
you have all seen in the Insurance 
Press our Canadian regulations pro- 
hibiting us along with all types of in- 
dustry from hiring new salesmen be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 45, with cer- 
tain exceptions. So we are now re- 
cruiting in our own agency rooms—re- 
hiring—in fact you might say retrain- 
ing some of our experienced men with 
the idea of helping them to higher 
levels of production. We are right now 
concerned with the problem of bring- 
ing all producers up to $100,000, and 
$100,000 and $150,000 producers up to 
$200,000. 

“The next thing we are asked about 
quite often is whether there is any 
change in our life insurance market. 
There certainly is. In fact the larger 
part of the substantial increase in na- 
tional income in the last two years has 
gone to the class earning $2,100 a year 
or less, comparable by U. S. stand- 
ards to perhaps incomes of $3,000 or 
less. This group together with those 
compensated from commissions, fees, 
and business profits constitute the 
large proportion of our market for in- 
surance in Canada. It is my opinion 
that this is not true to the same extent 
at this time in the United States due 
to the fact that you have not yet 
frozen wages and salaries. 

“Next, we are asked, ‘Are sales af- 
fected in Canada as a result of the 
large increases in income taxes and 
war loans?’—well, that is an easy one 
to answer. From a short term view- 
point, sales went down in direct rela- 
tion to the salesman’s fears and his 
personal conviction that the public 
would not have money to buy life in- 
surance. We noticed especially in the 
first 8 months after the war a sharp 
drop in the number of calls and sales 
per week by salesmen, immediately 


following the announcement of income 
tax increases and war loan drives. 
However, since that time sales have 
gone up, as I have pointed out, in di- 
rect proportion to the increase in the 
national income from taxes, despite 
the fears of the salesmen and the ob- 
jections on the part of the public who 
claimed they had no money when the 
agent called. If I bring you nothing 
else today that you accept—you know 
it is not what I tell you, but what you 
accept that counts—if you accept 
nothing else of what I say but this one 
statement that the greatest deterrent 
to new sales in war time is the sales- 
man’s morale or his fears. If you ac- 
cept that, I will have been amply re- 
paid for my labors today, and I state 
it with a great deal of conviction.” 


Another Good Reason 
for Buying 


Declaration of war by the United 
States in December, 1941, found 
American wage-earners and their 
families in the best state of health 
and longevity ever attained by them, 
according to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. As proof of this, 
the statisticians explain that in 60 
years this large group of the Ameri- 
can population has nearly doubled its 
average length of life. 

In the past six decades, they say, 
the life expectancy of the American 
workers and their families, as rep- 
resented by the company’s millions of 
industrial policyholders, has increased 
from 34 years to the record-breaking 
1941 figure of 63.42 years. In the last 
three decades, a gain of 16% years 
has been made in length of life, while 
in the last decade alone, the gain 
amounted to 5% years. 


Maryland’s New 
Accident Policy 


A new personal accident policy, 
contains in a single form all possible 
combinations of accident protection 
which the prospect may wish to carry, 
has just been announced by the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, Baltimore. 
The Maryland originated the policy 
and is the only company now writing 
it. 











Advertisement 









THE 


AS 








us 
us/said 


“The time has come, the Walrus said, 


To talk of many things: ° 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 
wax— 


Of cabbages—and kings.” 
—"Through the Looking Glass.” 


Few people quote the next two lines 
of Lewis Carroll. They read: 


‘And why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


The sea “is boiling hot’’ because the 
United States launched 21 new ships on 
Maritime Day and is building two a 
day; to fight for freedom of the seas and 
the liberty of all mankind. 


And “pigs have wings’ because their 
price is soaring sky-high—they were sell- 
ing at $14.20 on the Chicago market the 
middle of June. 


Being an Englishman, Lewis Carroll 
might not have known it; but Iowa 
leads the nation in the number and 
value of hogs on the farms; around 
10,000,000, worth around $115,000,000. 
And Iowa, as everybody knows, is the 
Home Office of the largest life insur- 
ance company west of the Mississippi 
river, established in 1879. As the price 
of Iowa hogs and other farm products 
goes up, the apps*roll into the Bankers 
Life Company in larger numbers. 

Iowa’s farm income in 1940 was 
$728,506,000 (much larger this year). 
More Bankers Life insurance policies are 
owned in Iowa than in any other state. 
There is a real and a close connection 
between these two facts. 


R. L. Bailey, Agency Manager of the 
Mason City (Iowa) agency, of the Bank- 
ers Life, sent in this report to the Home 
Office: 


“Last week’s record shows that Jack 
Sharp spent 53 hours in field work, 2 
hours in office and 9 hours in study. He 
made 38 calls, held 16 interviews, wrote 
6 applications personally, helped 2 men 
close 6 more apps—total 12 applications 
for $16,000. Five apps were accompanied 
with cash annual settlements. All this 
business was written on farmers.” 

F. W. Darling, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Agency Manager of the Bankers Life 
wrote: 

‘‘Hank’ Deppey, super - salesman, 
brings the big guns into action. Two 
$10,000 cases; cash premiums $768; on 
farmers.” 

O. K., Lewis Carroll. Come back to 
life, and out to Iowa. You'll get a real 
inspiration: the best farmers, getting the 
best prices, buying the best Life Insur- 
ance; Double Duty Dollars protecting 
loved ones. 


Bankers /1/e CoMPANY 
DES./MOINES 
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NAMES 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Measuring tangible results in sales promotion was the 
subject of the June meeting of the Keystone Group of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association in Philadelphia. 
Among matters covered in the round table discussion were 
experiences of the Government in selling Defense Bonds 
by mail, recent trends in tested advertising, and the rela- 
tive effectiveness of letter and circular in direct mail. 

Clarence W. Wyatt, general agent for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company in Boston, has been 
elected president of the Boston Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. Wallace N. Watson of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was elected secretary, 
and Basil Collins of the Old Colony Trust, treasurer. 
Members of the executive committee are: Paul F. Clark, 
vice-president of the John Hancock; Richard L. Emerson, 
Phoenix Mutual; George Paul Smith, New York Life; 
Gerald Murphy, Metropolitan; Nelson D. Sylvester, North- 
western; and Professor Leo Drew O’Neil of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

The 22 living past presidents of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters were presented with testimonial 
plaques at the annual association meeting held on June 16. 
Robert F. Palmer, Berkshire Life, president in 1913, gave 
a two-minute sketch of life insurance then and now, and 
each succeeding president had an idea to share with to- 
day’s producers. Induction of James H. Brennan, Fidelity 
Mutual Life, as the incoming president, and other officers. 
was also held. 

J. Dewey Young, general agent for the Standard Life 
Insurance Company of Indiana in Columbus, Indiana, just 
recently has been elected president of the Columbus Life 
Underwriters Association. He is also chairman of the 
Salary Savings Defense Bond campaign in Bartholomew 
County. 


DEATHS 

Arthur James, in service with the Wisconsin National 
Life Insurance Company of Oshkosh, Wis., since 1910, 
died on June 1. 

Ralph E. Halstead, executive of the Continental Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, Wilmington, Del., died 
June 6 after a prolonged illness. 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 

life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 

trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor Charles T. Chase 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Gustavus W. Timpson, former assistant treasurer of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, died at his 
home in Orange, N. J., last month. 

C. J. Roggman, a former representative at Garnavillo, 
Iowa, for the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, died 
recently. His son, A. D. Roggman, had taken over the 
business at the time of his father’s retirement. 
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UT in Cleveland is Anthony B. Colla who runs the 

branch office there for the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York. In contrast to other agents and 
other offices, Mr. Colla does 60 per cent of the business 
on the whole-life basis, with another 30 per cent in en- 
dowments—thus showing that continuing business is what 
is wanted, with the ultimate in lifetime protection as a 
goal. Group business and accident and health are prac- 
tically nonexistent in the Colla office, but annuities and 
term each make up 5 per cent of the total volume. The 
branch headed by Mr. Colla turns in some $700,000 an- 
nually with four full-time producers and he, himself, is a 
member of the Cleveland Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. He believes that the standards of sales- 
manship are more professional, based on better selection 
of recruits. Mr. Colla’s picture, with the others, appears 


? 


on Page 3. 


LSO in Cleveland is Lloyd H. Fedder, manager of the 

Ohio division of the Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. With some 40 full-time agents in the 
office, his department turns in about $5,000,000 annually. 
Of that total, 55 per cent is on either whole life or 
limited pay plans; 15 per cent is term; 20 per cent is in 
endowments; and 10 per cent is accident and health. It 
is worth noting that he subscribes to most of the impor- 
tant insurance magazines and makes greater use of mate- 
rial furnished by his home office than is customary among 
men charged with production responsibility. At the same 
time, he believes that company material often does not 
get the “workout” that it deserves. Mr. Fedder says that 
aptitude tests for agents are a help in recruiting and that 
proper examinations might aid in eliminating unfit men 
from the business at the inception. 


* 


HEN there is R. M. Giffen, general agent at Charleston, 

W. Va., for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark. Working in a population of some 70,000 he 
has four times been president of the local life under- 
writers association. Despite the area of his operations. 
he is not in favor of part-time producers. He believes 
that one of the best ways to keep men enthusiastic is to 
encourage production competition among the agents them- 








7s 


~™NEWo 


Harry P. Gilman, who represented the Canada Life As- 
surance Company, Toronto, at Newmarket, Ontario, for 
many years, died at his home there recently. 

Martin E. Schryver, II, veteran of 41 years’ service as 
agent and general agent for the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company of Cincinnati at Polo, IIl., died Friday, 
May 29, at his home in that city. He was 61 years old. 








Frank Ellington 











selves. When it comes to rehabilitation of agents who 
show periodic signs of slipping, Mr. Giffen feels that a 
prime requisite is having the general agent go into the 
field with the “slipper” and strive thus to demonstrate 
sales methods and instill renewed enthusiasm. 


OVING down to Fort Worth, Tex., we find J. H. 

Sharpe representing the Southland Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas there. Apparently the friendly (?) 
rivalry between the two Texas cities has little or no bear- 
ing on Mr. Sharpe’s business because he doesn’t even 
mention Dallas in his replies to our questionnaire. He 
mentions something” more important, namely that with 
15 producers, all full-time men, he turns in about $2,700,- 
000 annually—80 per cent of it on the whole life plan. 
Term insurance accounts for but 15 per cent of his volume, 
with endowments running a poor third at 5 per cent. He 
believes that the way to make agents successful is to help 
them make money for themselves, see that they use ways 
and means for having a sufficient number of prospects 
and that they create goodwill through centers of influence. 


URNING from one-company life insurance producers, 

as such, to the brokerage end of the business, we find 
Charles H. Schaaff at Rochester, N. Y., where he is gen- 
eral agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, and other life companies on a 
brokerage basis. As customary, he, like other good pro- 
ducers, is a member of the local life underwriters asso- 
ciation, the life insurance and trust council, and the gen- 
eral agents and managers association. With 12 full-time 
producers in the field, Mr. Schaaff does about $3,500,000 
annually, plus annuity business—which he does not segre- 
gate for us as to amount. Standards of salesmanship in 
life insurance have advanced measurably in the past 
decade, he says, but still the advance is not sufficiently 
marked and there is yet much room for improvement. A 
lot remains to be done before public acceptance of the life 
insurance producer will be on a par with what public 
acceptance of other professional men is. Admittedly, the 
change is for the better. 


COMPANIES 


John E. Brownell, C.L.U., has been appointed by the 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Company, Toronto, to be 
manager of the Pittsburgh branch to succed William M. 
Milligan, C.L.U., who has been transferred to Detroit as 
manager. 


The fortieth anniversary of the founding of the Colum- 
bian National Life Insurance Company, Boston, was cele- 
brated recently. At the ceremony a bronze plaque was 
presented to President Francis P. Sears who has been with 
the company throughout the forty years of its existence. 


The American United Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, has elected Frank H. Dunn, as director. Mr. Dunn, 
a native of Indiana, has been connected with the invest- 
ment activities of the company since 1934. 


Perrin H. Lowrey, for 14 years manager of the Balti- 
more office of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, will succeed, at Memphis, J. Frank Hall, manager 
of the Memphis office, who has resigned. Russell C. 
Wonderlic, agency organizer at Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Baltimore agency to succeed Mr. 
Lowrey. 


Harry E. Wood, who has been manager of the Chicago 
office of the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company for 
the past two years, has accepted the position of home 
office representative. He is succeeded by Robert Mercer, 
whose post also includes supervision of the suburban ter- 
ritory. 


In conformity with a communication from the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the Security Mutual Lite Insur- 
ance Company has canceled its 1942 convention, previously 
scheduled for September 1, 2, and 3 in Binghamton, N. Y., 
the home office city. 


General agents, supervisors and top producers of the 
Girard Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia will meet 
late in June at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., 
for a special sales conference. This meeting will replace 
the annual field convention of the company, and accord- 
ingly a short form of program has been prepared for the 
two-day session. 


A. J. McAndless, president of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, was this 
week elected to the board of trustees of Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana. Mr. McAndless, who is at this time the 
president of the American Life Convention, joins Harry V. 
Wade, general manager of the Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana, on the Board. Mr. Wade was elected 
a member several years ago. 


The board of directors of the Standard Accident In- 
surance Company, Detroit, has declared dividend No. 238 
of 62% cents per share to be paid on June 5, 1942, to 
common stockholders of record as of the close of business 
May 25, 1942. 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


FTER analysis of the production records of some of 
our largest companies, and numerous talks with 
general agents and agents, I have come to’ the fol- 

lowing conclusions: 
That the pension trust market is extremely active. 
* « ok 
That our production is bearing up very well despite the 
fact that business is spotty and sporadic. 
* * * 
That most agents are living up to their own and their 
general agents’ expectations. 
* * ok 
That despite pension trust cases and other large lines, 
more lives have been sold this year than last. 
* * * 


That we are experiencing fewer competitive cases. 
* * * 
That less time is being spent on useless illustrations, 
comparisons and computations. 
* <x * 
That changes in the tax status of life insurance will not 


affect our production. 
* ok * 


That most agents have not materially changed their 
prospecting methods and are still selling the same type of 
people they did in previous years. 

* * * 

That we in the life insurance business are experiencing 
the same anxiety, doubt and fear that all other businesses 
are experiencing. There is nothing unique about our wor- 
ries. They are typical of war times. 


OK x oa 
That we talk infinitely more about inflation than our 
prospects do. * * * 


That we, in our sales efforts, have had a defensive rather 
than an offensive attitude. Like the early military strategy 
of the United Nations, our plan has been to get ready for 
objections rather than to strike at our prospect’s most 
vulnerable point. -~ © «© 


That agents and general agents alike have become too 
introspective and are anxious to find fault with the type 
of business that they are doing even though the produc- 
tion figures are satisfactory. There is an extreme un- 
willingness to admit that production figures are satisfac- 
tory even when they obviously are. 

* * * 

That there is an inclination on the part of many agents 
to use trick approaches rather than to stick to funda- 
mentals which are, at this particular time, the most pro- 
ductive. 














Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


4. A. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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AGENCIES 


Charles M. Ashton, Jr., supervisor of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company’s Philadelphia agency, reported 
for service with the United States Naval Reserve on 
June 5. He has been commissioned a Lieutenant, and for 
the time being will be stationed in Philadelphia. Mr. Ash- 
ton joined the company’s Philadelphia agency in 1940, 
and is the third member of Union Central’s agency force 
since May 1 to enter the nation’s armed services. 

Frank A. Williams, C. L. U., representing the Newark 
agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, was unanimously elected president of the New Jersey 
State Association of Life Underwriters at its annual meet- 
ing and sales congress held June 5, in Newark. Mr. 
Williams also was elected vice-president of the Newark 
Chapter of the Chartered Life Underwriters at a business 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
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By W 





WEEK or two ago a friend showed me a copy of 

Lewis N. Cotlow’s “Passport to Adventure” and re- 
marked that the author was an insurance man. Immedi- 
ately the particular bunch of brain cells devoted to City 
Streets clicked, and so last Monday I found myself in Mr. 
Cotlow’s office in the Lawrence E. Simon agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at 20 Pine Street (New 
York City, of 
course). He was 
telephoning as 
I entered, and a 
few minutes 
later a question 
about the be- 
ginnings of his 
insurance career 
brought the an- 
swer, “That’s a 
coincidence. 
When you came 
in I was talking 
over the phone 
with Griffin 
Lovelace, who 
twenty years 
ago taught me 
insurance when 
he was giving 
a course in life 
insurance train- 
ing in New York 
University.” 


UT why did this obvious adventurer go into life insur- 

ance? He replied: “After my discharge from the 
United States Army at the end of the first World War, 
I worked for three years as a travelling representative 
for the United States Shipping Board. I had to report 
on harbors particularly. It took me all over the world, 
but I just saw the regular ports—where everybody goes. 
I wanted all the more to visit the out-of-the-way places. 
When the shipping slump came, I decided to choose a 
business that had mobility and flexibility, and no other 
can equal life insurance selling in that. No other busi- 
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AGENCIES 


meeting of that organization held during the sales con- 
gress. 

George Paul Smith, agent at Worcester, Mass., for the 
New York Life Insurance Company, has been nominated 
for the presidency of the Massachusetts Association of Life 
Underwriters. Nomination is tantamount to election and 
the meeting is being held today, June 18, at Worcester. 

Russell C. Wonderlic, C. L. U., new head of the Balti- 
more agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, was introduced to the members of the agency 
last week, when he assumed his duties, by Julian S. Myric, 
second vice-president, and A. F. Haas, assistant to the 
vice-president and manager of agencies. 

Perrin H. Lowry, new head of the Memphis agency of 
the Mutual Life of New York, took up his duties there 
last week. He succeeds J. Frank Hall, who is retiring. 
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ness will let you go off for four months at a time. Of 
course one must work intensely, but I like that.” 
* * «* 
FTER making that decision a score of years ago Mr. 

Cotlow joined the L. A. Cerf Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark, and four years later began his 
connection with the Massachusetts Mutual Life. Three 
times in these two decades he has been a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, and his business in the other 
seventeen has been reasonably satisfactory—as one may 
judge from the travelling he’s done. Just now—“I’m wait- 
ing to get into the Navy. I’ve passed all the examinations 
and am just waiting for my commission.” Meanwhile I 
wondered whether his travels in Africa, South America 
and elsewhere and his frequent lecturing had worked in 
with his insurance selling, whether, so to speak, one hand 
washed the other. The first sentence in his book is “I live 
a double life,” and he refers to the “risks” and “hazards” 
encountered in each of his two lives. But he keeps them 
separate. “I never mention it when I am lecturing,” he 
said, “and often fellow-club-members have known me for 
years without realizing that I am an insurance man.” And 
yet he succeeds! That certainly seems contrary to all 
book rules of prospecting. 

* * * 

HAT space remains is all too small to attempt to 

do justice either to Mr. Cotlow’s adventures or to his 
book (if this were our “Books in Our Business” column, 
we should remark that it is published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. of Indianapolis at $3.50 per, but as it is we simply wait 
for a review copy). He uses a camera much more often 
than a gun—one of his lectures is entitled “Through 
Africa Unarmed”—and his book tells about his photo- 
graphing a gorilla at—but you wouldn’t believe the dis- 
tance. He’s been chummy with pygmies and with the 
7-foot-tall Watussi. His latest trip was made a year and 
a half ago and took him hundreds of miles in the upper 
Amazon basin, where he made what are believed to be the 
only color-movies of the head-hunting Jivaros. Once, on 
another trip, he was almost shot by the Franco-Spaniards 
as a Loyalist spy. He is a member of the Explorers Club, 
a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain, a former president of the Adventurers Club of 
New York, and on the board of governors of the Circum- 
navigators Club. He may sell Ordinary Life; but he hasn’t 
had one. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


HERE is much to be said about conventions, for and 

against. But if the least good they do is provide the 
feature writers with something to write about, they’re 
worthwhile. (Confidentially, pal, you’d be surprised how 
little seems worthwhile discussing compared to war bulle-. 
tins, nowadays.) I feel a bit of compassion for some of 
the men called upon to speak at those things. Subjects are 
usually assigned them by someone wanting that particular 
topic covered. Maybe the ground is familiar; maybe not. 
At least most of them try to give an intelligent discourse 
with what they can hurriedly dig up here, there and round- 
about. Sometimes the research is quite extensive. Some- 
times not. It all depends. 


UST to show you how far awry some of these things can 
J go, not so long ago an able, sincere and honest man 
made a speech quoting some figures from the Chicago 
Tribune. The source should have been the tip-off but some- 
how, they were accepted as authentic. In a way they 
were; but the message they conveyed was way off the 
beam. The figures were that 2,800,000 small businesses 
were doomed to failure because war orders. were being con- 
centrated among a few big industries. As proof the gov- 
ernment was fiendishly plotting the end of the small busi- 
nessman, they stated that in Illinois alone, unemployment 
insurance benefits for April, 1942, exceeded those in the 
same month of 1941 by $1,058,000. The implication was 
that unemployment was increasing; the government was 
wasting manpower and you’d better overthrow the govern- 
ment, if you knew what was good for you. To which the 
only rational answer is a healthy, qualified, disgusted 
“Swoodle Juice!” 


HESE figures are on file at any state unemployment 

office. A casual search showed that the entire month of 
April was not yet filed at that time, being merely’ brought 
up to April 13, 1942. Benefits, as you must know, are 
based upon contributed amounts from the pay envelope. 
Everyone knows the national income was greater in 1941 
than 1940, so the result is inescapable that even if the 
number of workers on the unemployment insurance rolls 
diminished in 1942, the payments would have increased. 
That is one side. Another is that the nation is at war. 
Hundreds of industries are re-tooling in their shift from 
peace to war-time production. While this goes on, em- 
ployees are shifted to unemployment insurance rolls. The 
net result is a heavy increase in the states where produc- 
tion is still in the construction or re-tooling stage, while 
the agricultural states have showed a consistent decrease. 
The State of Michigan for the month ending April 13, 
1942, showed a 463 fer cent increase over the same period 
of 1941. Detroit had not yet begun rolling. Illinois, with 
its conglomerate industries, was likewise affected but more 
moderately; a 7 per cent increase. New York State seems 
to be over the hump with a 25 per cent decrease, as has 
the District of Columbia with its Navy Yards and a 40 
per cent decrease. The aviation industry in California 
is humming the cadenza of an 11 per cent decrease. And 
so it goes. I’m afraid, in the immortal words of Whatszis- 
name, that somebody “Tripped over his premise and 
sprawled on his conclusion.” 
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War Insurance 
In British Isles 


(Continued from Page 15) 


will provide a special form for this 
purpose. In case of immediate dis- 
tress application may be made to the 
Assistance Board of the Ministry of 
Labor for an advance. 

Persons who have suffered damage 
but have not taken out a policy and 
are relying on free compensation to 
which they are entitled must apply to 
the local Information Center for a 
form and send it, duly completed, to 
the District Valuer, Department of 
Inland Revenue, for the district con- 
cerned. 


Commodity Insurance For Stocks 


The Commodity Insurance Scheme 
is designed to provide cover for stocks 
of commodities and raw materials, 
held by traders and manufacturers, 
against their damage or destruction 
by enemy action. The scheme is com- 
pulsory. No person whose total stocks 
exceed $4,000 in value is allowed to 
carry on business as a seller or sup- 
plier of goods unless he holds a pol- 
icy in respect of them; in the case of 
food retailers the corresponding fig- 
ure is $800. Certain goods, however, 
are not subject to compulsory insur- 
ance, but may be insured on a volun- 
tary basis; these include coal, bricks, 
cement, lime, quarry products, certain 
ores, iron and steel products in their 
early stages of manufacture, other 
metals and similar commodities that 
cannot easily be destroyed, as well as 
jewelry, precious metals, paintings, 
old books and the like. 

The scheme is a Government mo- 
nopoly, and the rate of premium is 
uniform throughout the United King- 
dom and also in respect of the differ- 
ent categories of goods subject to in- 
surance. The current premium is at 
the rate of % of 1 per cent per month 
or 4'2 per cent per annum. 


Full Value Coverage 

Goods in the compulsory categories 
must be insured to their full value. 
Insured persons have been advised to 
watch closely fluctuations in value and 
to make the necessary adjustments. 
If the insured is the holder of a fixed 
monthly policy he is advised to pro- 
vide for any increase in value during 
the month of the stocks held, includ- 
ing purchase tax if paid or payable, 
by taking out a supplementary pol- 
icy for the remainder of the month; 
if the policy is a three-monthly ad- 
justable one, the insured is recom- 
mended to make certain that an in- 
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crease in value is covered in the 
weekly declarations required to be 
made under the special conditions at- 
taching to this type of policy. 


No Universal Definition 


It has not been found possible to 
give a definition of value capable of 
universal application. In general the 
amount at which goods must be in- 
sured is the current market value; 
this is not necessarily their original 
cost price. In the case of goods pro- 
duced by a manufacturer, the amount 
insured must be the current cost of 
production of identical goods. 

Like the Business Scheme and the 
Private Chattels Scheme under Part 
II of the War Damage Act, 1941, the 
Commodity Insurance Scheme is man- 
aged by the Board of Trade, with the 
assistance of insurance cumpanies 
and the Corporation of Lloyds, which 
act as the Board’s agents and issue 
policies. A year ago it was an- 
nounced that some 250,000 traders 
were then insured under the scheme, 
but their number has probably de- 
clined since then. 

Loss or damage must be reported 
immediately by the insured to the 
agent of the Board of Trade by whom 
the policy was issued; if foodstuffs 
are involved the Food Salvage Officer 
for the Division (administrative re- 
gion) concerned must also be notified. 
The insurance company or Lloyds 
must at once report the case to the 
District Insurance Committee for the 
district in which the loss occurred. 
The Committee, in turn, is required to 
instruct an assessor to attend and 
take all possible steps to avoid further 
damage. 

There are 32 District Insurance 
Committees in different centers 
throughout the country; they consist 
of experienced and responsible men 
who have been lent to the Government 
by the leading insurance companies 
for this war-time work. 


Work Of The Assessors 


Meanwhile, the insured must take 
immediate steps to safeguard undam- 
aged or partly damaged goods from 
further damage from exposure or 
other causes, without awaiting the ar- 
rival of the Board of Trade’s assessor. 
If the insured is unable to obtain ma- 
terial necessary to prevent further 
damage or loss, he must apply for as- 
sistance to his Local Authority; if it 
is necessary for him to incur expendi- 
ture in removing his goods to a place 
of safety, this will be refunded by the 
Board of Trade. 

Assessors are selected from a panel. 
District Insurance Committees have 





been instructed to distribute claims as 
widely as possible among available 
assessors in order to avoid bottle- 
necks. Assessors, in turn, have been 
made mobile, and can be moved from 
one part of the country to another as 
their services are most urgently re- 
quired. The time taken to settle 
claims must depend in a large mea- 
sure on the speed with which the staff 
of assessors can handle their work. In 
order to relieve congestion their num- 
ber has been increased by the release 
of some of these experts from military 
service. 

When a claim has been assessed it 
is sent to the District Insurance Com- 
mittee. Here it is scrutinized and 
sometimes questions arise before set- 
tlement can be made. The Committee 
then sends the claim to the Board of 
Trade with their recommendations 
for payment. In general claims are 
settled as rapidly as possible. 


Special Facilities For Settlement 

In order to avoid hardship, the 
Board of Trade has provided facilities 
for payments on account. Claimants 
who wish to take advantage of these 
facilities must inform the agent com- 
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pany or Lloyds, through whom their 
policy has been issued. 

In contrast to the position under the 
Business Scheme and the Private 
Chattels Scheme, claims under the 
Commodity Insurance Scheme are set- 
tled as soon as they are passed by the 
Board of Trade. 

In its early stages, and especially 
during the period of heavy air raids, 
there was some delay in the payment 
of claims. But the scheme is now 
working efficiently and has been of 
great help to traders whose stocks of 
goods have been lost or damaged as a 
result of air raids. 


Personal Injuries To Civilians 

The Personal Injuries (Civilian) 
Scheme, 1941, made under the Per- 
sonal Injuries (Emergency Provi- 
sions) Act, 1939, provides cover for 
individuals and their dependents in 
respect of physical injuries caused by 
enemy action. The scheme is a non- 
contributory one ; it is administered 
by the British Ministry of Pensions 
and its cost is borne by the Treasury. 
In a sense it is the counterpart of the 
War Damage and War Risk Insur- 
ance Acts, which provide cover for 
damage to property. ; 

The scheme covers all civilians not 
provided for by special arrangements, 
irrespective of nationality, who have 
sustained qualifying injuries in the 
United Kingdom. It distinguishes 
four groups of civilians. These are 
first, “gainfully occupied persons” 
who sustain war injuries, i.e., persons 
wholly or substantially dependent on 
their earnings for their livelihood; 
second, civil defense volunteers who 
sustain war service injuries and who 
are persons voluntarily or compulsor- 
ily enrolled or registered as members 
of a civil defense organization; third, 
children who sustain war injuries; 
and fourth, “non-gainfully occupied 
persons” who sustain war injuries, 
i.e., persons such as housewives, pen- 
sioners, and persons who live on un- 
earned incomes. 

Further, the scheme distinguishes 
between two types of injuries. On the 
one hand, there is the “war injury,” 
due to war-like operations which can 
be sustained on or off duty. On the 
other hand, there is the “war service 
injury” sustained by a civil defense 
volunteer in the performance of his 
other duties. 


Free Treatment At Hospitals 


The scheme provides for free treat- 
ment at Emergency Medical Service 
hospitals and First Aid Posts for 
both war injuries and war service in- 
juries. On being discharged from 
hospital, each injured person is given 








While this article is largely devoted to British government 
war damage insurance for property and possessions, it also de- 
tails English methods for insurance against war-caused injury 


and death. 


For that reason it is presented here, after having 


first appeared in The Spectator Property Insurance Review of 


June 11. 


Its timeliness can be realized from the fact that the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation made public plans for the 


War Damage Corporation in the United States on June 2. Fur- 


e 


thermore, the civilian war risk bill of Senator Pepper, Fla.—to 
cover deaths and injuries to persons—is now being debated. 
Lastly, the Health & Accident Underwriters Conference is now 
drafting policy forms for war accident coverage to be written by 
companies as a pool and without direct government aid. 








a discharge certificate and if, subse- 
quently, further treatment is required, 
application must be made by the in- 
jured person to his medical attendant, 
who will give the patient a certifi- 
cate and refer him to the nearest 
Emergency Medical Service hospital. 

The arrangements for the treat- 
ment of war injuries and war service 
injuries include the free provision of 
any necessary artificial limb or surgi- 
cal appliance. 

Payments to injured persons are of 
two kinds. During the period imme- 
diately following injury, Injury Al- 
lowances are payable in respect of 
incapacity for work due to the quali- 
fying injury. Applications for Injury 
Allowances have to be made through 
the Assistance Board of the Minis- 
try of Labor which acts as the agent 
of the Ministry of Pensions. 

In cases of serious and prolonged 
disablement, the Injury Allowance 
will be followed by the award of a 
Disablement Pension based on the de- 
gree of disablement certified by a 
Medical Board. Applications for Dis- 
ablement Pensions must be made to 
the Chief Regional Officer of the Min- 
istry of Pensions. Injury Allowances 
are not normally paid for more than 
26 weeks; if the injured person has 
not recovered by then the question of 
awarding a pension is considered. 

The weekly rates of Injury Allow- 
ances depend on the category into 
which the injured person falls. For 
war service injuries and war injuries 
sustained by gainfully occupied mar- 
ried men, for example, the rate is $7, 
whether they are in hospital or not; 
additional allowances are paid for de- 
pendent children up to the age of 15, 
amounting to 80 cents for each of the 
first two and to 60 cents for each of 
the others. In respect of war injuries 
sustained by non-gainfully occupied 
married men it is $2.10 in hospital 
and $4.20 if they are not in hospital; 


no allowances for children are given 
in this category. 

The weekly Disablement Pensions 
also vary according to the category 
of the person concerned. For example, 
a man aged 18 or more who has been 
disabled as a result of a war service 
injury, or a war injury if he is gain- 
fully occupied, receives a pension of 
$7.50. In addition, family allowances 
are payable at the rate of $1.84 for 
his wife, $1.42 for his first child and 
$1.10 for each other child. 

In case of death, allowances are 
payable to dependents. The Personal 
Injuries (Civilians) Scheme, 1941, 
has done a great deal in avoiding 
hardship by providing, apart from 
medical treatment, subsistence allow- 
ances to the injured and their fami- 
lies. Members of the armed forces and 
their families are provided for by sep- 
arate Government schemes. The na- 
ture and extent of the eover offered 
by private insurance will be described 
in a second article. 


Requisitioning 

Owing to the war the British Gov- 
ernment has occasionally found it 
necessary to requisition buildings and 
land; moreover, the whole of Britain’s 
merchant fleet, with the exception of 
the coastal tramps, has been requi- 
sitioned, though the ships continue to 
be operated by their owners. 

The general principles of compensa- 
tion for requisitioned land were laid 
down in the Compensation (Defense) 
Act, 1939. According to the Act com- 
pensation is to be the aggregate of 
the following sums: 

(a) A sum equal to the rent which 
might reasonably be expected to be 
payable by a tenant in occupation of 
the land under a lease granted im- 
mediately before requisitioning, 
whereby the tenant undertook to pay 
all usual tenant’s rates and taxes and 

(Concluded on Page 32) 
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A.L.C. 


Three Medical Section Pa- 
pers at Colorado Springs 


Three of the more interesting ad- 
dresses delivered at the thirty-second 
annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention’s Medical Section, held 
early this month at the Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., are here sum- 
marized. The subjects treated in 
these papers and their authors were: 
“The Medical Director’s Role in 
Underwriting Selection of Life Insur- 
ance Risks,” by Dr. A. E. Johann, 
medical director of the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, Ia.; “The Field Ex- 
aminer’s Association with the Medical 
Director,” by Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, 
associate medical director of the Pru- 
dential of Newark, N. J., and “The 
Importance of Sulfanilamide Therapy 
on the Future Underwriting of Risks.” 
by Dr. Perrin M. Long, professor of 
preventive medicine and director of 








Departmental 


its attendant depletion of examiners 
in rural areas, gave rise to non-med- 
ical selection, so the present war is 


the department of preventive medi- 
cine at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A. E. Johann, of Bankers Life 


Dr. Johann contributed numerous 
important facts and stimulating ideas 
of his subject, including the follow- 
ing: The requirements of the armed 
services are eliminating from the age 
group (20-44) most productive of 
mortality savings not only 20 per cent 
of their number (5,000,000 out of 
25,000,000) but those prospects most 
nearly perfect physically. With 5,- 
000,000 men under arms it may be 
necessary to withdraw 30,000-35,- 
000 doctors from civil life, thus in- 
creasing the medical directors’ diffi- 


culties. Just as World War I, with 
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FABLE 


Once upon a time a man left his family a 
large amount of life insurance. But his widow 
refused to accept the money thereby provided 


because its value was inflated. 





“The Natural Bridge to Security” 


half a loaf than no 
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likely to extend the non-medical 
method. Although lay underwriters 
are sometimes given considerable 


authority, the final decision on med- 
ical matters must rest with the med- 
ical department. The medical direc- 
tor can and should help greatly in 
strengthening the agents’ morale, by 
understanding the agents’ problems, 
pursuing a thoroughly enlightened 
underwriting policy and by letting the 
agents know why their applicants 
were rejected or could not be written 
standard. 


E. G. Dewis, of Prudential 


With at least eleven different meth- 
ods used by various companies for 
selecting examining physicians, ob- 
viously no one method was considered 
perfect, Dr. Dewis said, after naming 
those methods. He described the 
work of the lay inspectors, but said 
that the Prudential does not rely en- 
tirely on them. As basic qualifica- 
tions for an examining physician, he 
named—under 40 years of age, grad- 
uate of a first-class medical college, 
who has completed a satisfactory in- 
terneship and who is either in general 
practice or is specializing in internal 
medicine, is preferably a member of 
the local medical society and has a 
favorable standing in his community. 
He mentioned the dangers of the 
multiple examiner system, which 
allows an agent to choose one from a 
group. 


P. M. Long, of Johns Hopkins 

Most of Dr. Long’s address was 
devoted to a discussion of the various 
toxic reactions, especially drug fever 
and drug rash, consequent on the use 
of the sulfa drugs, which, he said, 
should not be administered meiely 
with the idea that they might perhaps 
do some good. At the end he touched 
more briefly on the gains from sulfa 
therapy, saying, for instance, that he 
believed that the death rate from 
pneumococcic pneumonia had _ been 
cut in half since 1938. The death 
rate from meningitis also had been 
greatly reduced. “The whole field of 
surgical infections has been revolu- 
tionized by the prophylactic and ther- 
apeutic use of sulfonamide com- 
pounds,” he said. 











Digest ..... 


Actuarial 


President Jackson of Insti- 
tute on War-Time Work 


Mingling poetiy with prose and in- 
spiration with information, H. H. 
Jackson, actuary of the National Life 
of Vermont, discussed “The Actuary 
in War Time” in his address as presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Actuaries at the annual meeting in 
Chicago earlier this month. 

After paying heartfelt tribute to 
the British actuaries and other insur- 
ance workers, Mr. Jackson said: 
“Even in an unbombed life office, the 
actuary’s duties are not remote from 
the total war effort. His company is 
paying claims on the lives of heroes. 
A steady stream of premium income 
is one of our best guarantees against 
ruinous inflation. Accumulated funds 
are providing the sinews of war. 

“Besides the aid to total war which 
this reservoir will gladly provide 
through enormous purchases of gov- 
ernment obligations, many of us have 
long regarded as inevitable in the 
emergency direct federal levies 
through heavy annual taxes. Such 
levies of course constitute a direct 
tax on thrift and as such are in gen- 
eral to be deplored. But in crucial 
times if the government doesn’t tax 
thrift, where is it going to get its 
money? ...I should not now regard 


as unreasonable a substantial direct 
federal tax on _ insurance policy- 
holders. . .” 

Then President Jackson wonders 
whether Institute members could 
“convince the Government that very 
high taxes and extremely low in- 
terest rates go ill together,” and he 
suggests that “certain federal issues, 
specially designed for holding by 
trustees and quasi-trustees be so pre- 
pared that, if not transferred, their 
yield would be higher, but if trans- 
ferred or relinquished, lower, than 
that of ordinary issues.” 

Further, “we have recently been 
through a period of gradual reduc- 
tion in total insurance in force. We 
know the special problems thus pre- 
sented. There were temptations to 
force new business through excessive 
expense allowances, to recruit the 
selling ranks with unprofitable raw 
material, to take por risks in despera- 
tion because good risks were scarce, 
to introduce unjustifiable policy fea- 
tures in competition. Unless I am 
happily mistaken, such another period 
of low insurance production lies be- 
fore us. Once more it will be the 
unpopular duty of the actuary to 
oppose every specious new appeal 
which, if yielded to, can mean in the 
long run nothing but needless expense 
to persistent policyholders and a 
weakening of the insurance structure 
just at a time when its impregnable 
strength is of supreme importance.” 





are busy these days. 


them are fighting inflation. 


on the battle-front. 
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BUSY, PATRIOTIC 
DOLLARS... 


The dollars that are being paid to this Company 
Besides paying for the protection represented by a 
Shield policy. the dollars paid us in premiums, many 
of them. are buying Government bonds to help pay 
for the war. and financing defense housing, and all of 


Life Insurance fights both on the home front and 
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Medical 
Metropolitan Statisticians 


Report on Army 


The high quality of United States 
Army medical supervision, the great 
care in the selection of men for the 
Army, and the freedom from epidemic 
diseases this past winter, all have 
contributed to bring about an e8- 
ceptionally low sickness rate and a 
record-breaking low mortality from 
disease among the men in our armed 
services. In discussing these facts, the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. pointed out that the 
death rate among our Army personnei 
located in the United States is well 
below that for men of the same ages 
in the general population, in spite 
of the many hazards of life in the 
army. 

For the year 1941, the death rate 
from disease among the men in our 
Army in training was little more than 
one-half that for 1940, which itself 
established a record, and was only 
about 40 per cent of the 5-year aver- 
age from 1936 to 1940. Mainly be- 
cause of the absence of any serious 
epidemic last winter, the illness rate, 
as well as the death rate, among the 
troops was far lower than in the pre- 
ceding year—was, in fact, just about 
half. 

Measles, scarlet fever, mumps and 
cerebrospinal meningitis, all of which 
caused high rates of disability and 
death in our Army in the first World 
War, are much less frequent in to- 
day’s army, and the mortality from 
them is negligible. 
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This fight, 
thrust upon us. It was not of our making but it will 
require more on our part than the mere will to live. 
We can't let that gallant young American down! We, 
too, must march on with heads high, in perfect step, 
giving our all that he may not be “‘missing’’ in vain. 


LIFE 


“The Friendly Company” 


‘“‘Missing In Action” 


All the terror and heartbreak of war in that 
short message. A gallant young American— 
missing. 


Somewhere, somehow he is marching on, head high, 
face to the sun, marching on that the forces of oppres- 
sion may not tear from us the greatest of all our pos- 
sessions—freedom. 


the worst in the history of mankind, was 


The officials and personnel of Peoples Life are giving 
their utmost in this fight, as they do in their business 
contacts with representative and policyholder. You 
will find it pays to be friendly with 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANA 
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War Insurance 
In British Isles 
(Concluded from Page 29) 


to bear the cost of the repairs and in- 
surance and other expenses, if any, 
necessary to maintain the land in a 
state to command that rent. 

(b) A sum equal to the cost of 
making good any damage which may 
have occurred during the period of 
requisition, no account being taken of 
fair wear and tear or of damage 
caused by war operations. 

(c) A sum equal to the amount of 
any expenses reasonably incurred in 
compliance with any directions given 
on behalf of, but not for, the Govern- 
ment. 

In practice, the application of these 
principles has sometimes given rise 
to difficulty, especially as requisition- 
ing is not centralized. For the requi- 
sition of merchant ships a_ special 
agreement was made between the 
Ministry of Shipping (now amalga- 
mated with the Ministry or Transport 
into the Ministry of War Transport) 
and the shipowners; this scheme can 
be outlined more conveniently in the 
next article in which the insurance of 
hulls and cargoes will be described. 


Benefits Of Government Cover 


The provision of Government cover 
for war-time risks tu civilian person- 
nel and to property has been of very 
great value to Britain in its war ef- 
fort. The schemes must be judged, 
not so much in the light of sound in- 
surance principles, as by the benefits 
they have brought to the people of 
Britain. Some of them, and especially 
the Personal Injuries (Civilians) 
Scheme, 1941, are hardly insurance 
schemes in the technical sense of that 
word. But they do insure, in the case 
of property, that individuals are not 
penalized by enemy action, and, in the 
case of persons, that the injured are 
not left destitute. It is a tribute to 
the Government that it has set up all 
this complicated machinery to provide 
cover against the major war risks to 
life and property, and it has undoubt- 
edly contributed to the maintenance 
of morale. 

In their initial stages, some of the 
schemes did not operate very effi- 
ciently; but the organizations set up 
to administer them have now gained 
experience, and criticism about delays 
in meeting claims, for example, is 
much less marked. The Government’s 
intervention in insurance has met a 
war-time need; the risks for which it 
has provided cover are war-time risks 
requiring special treatment; and the 
schemes adopted have been successful. 
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At the recent meeting of the Indianapolis Accident & Health 
Association were, shown above, John D. Cramer and Lloyd Griffith, 
deputy insurance commissioners of Indiana; Dr. M. O. Ross, acting 
president of Butler University; Clyde E. Dalrymple, president of the 
National Association of Accident & Health Underwriters; Everett 
Westbrook, actuary of the Indiana department; and James Spur- 
geon, supervisor of licenses for Indiana. 





























THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 
conservative management 
and strength. 


Slst YEAR OF 
SERVICE 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE 








Boston, Massachusetts 








Franklin Life 
Continues Gains 


The Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ill., is continuing 
to make major gains in its financial 
position and in production. The com- 
pany now has more than $50,000,000 
in assets—a gain of over $11,000,000 
in some two years—and has insurance 
in force of $230,000,000. The increase 
in insurance in force during the past 
30 months has been about $52,000,- 
000. During the first five months of 
1942 the company gained $2,218,306 
in assets as compared with a gain in 
the same item of $1,054,241 during a 
like period in 1941. 

The company has invested $2,288,- 
050 in United States Government 
bonds since last January! this being 
103.14 per cent of its increase in as- 
sets in that time. The investment in 
Government bords amounted to $5.48 
for every dollar of first-year premium 
income. 

President Charles E. Becker of the 
Franklin Life, points out that the 
company had a gain of 26.32 per cent 
in its premium income for the first 
five months of this year. That is a 
record gain for the company. Ratio 
of actual to expected mortality for 
the first five months of 1942 was only 
39.2 per cent. 























Way Down East 


By FRANK F. SWEENEY 


MEET some peculiar people in my travels. Sprawled 
| in a seat of the “Wolverine,” awaiting “its departure 
from the South Station in Boston, I was perusing the 
current issue of The Spectator, when a small squat gentle- 
man with fidgety hands nudged me and inquired in the 
usual fashion, “Is this seat taken?” It was perfectly obvi- 
ous to him that it was, as my 6 ft. 3 in. carcass was spread 
comfortably over the confines of the seat. 


HERE was no need for doubling up on the part of any 
aaa as there were plenty of seats in the coach. 
But remembering some of my home training concerning 
the courteous treatment of strangers, I untangled myself 
and pushed closer to the car window. My share-a-seat 
partner seemed mildly interested in the article I was read- 
ing, authored by Professor Huebner of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Like a bolt out of the blue, he rocked me out of the seat 
with this remark, “You know, these life insurance com- 
panies are a bunch of jips.” From then on there was no 
stopping him. He rattled on how he was away on an ex- 
tended business trip and how the premiums on his policies 
became due and they were finally lapsed by the agent. No 
amount of explaining on my part would alter his preju- 
dical stand on life insurance companies. 


INALLY, after thoroughly castigating the personnel of 

the companies from the presidents down to the agents, 
he dropped what he thought was this pearl of wisdom. 
“What I am going to do from now on is to buy a $1,000 
bond and use the interest to buy a small amount of life 
insurance and in this way the premiums will always be 
paid.” Now I ask you, what can you do with a person like 
that? He is what I would call a fifth columnist to the 
life insurance business, spreading false information which 
tends to make the work of the agent doubly hard. I guess 
it takes all kinds of people to make a world! 


SHORT while ago I dropped in for a minute to say 
A “Hello” to Harry Albright, general agent for the 
Penn Mutual at Albany. According to Harry, the draft 
has not taken too many of his agents, as yet, but he senses 
a falling off in business due to the uncertainty concerning 
the draft status of many of his prospects. However, his 
agency last year ranked among the leaders in production. 














UNFAILING INCOME 


One of our women policyholders residing in California 
wrote in a letter to the Home Office: 


“T hope I may be allowed to take this opportunity 
to express my grateful appreciation of one thing which 
is stable in this unstable world, namely the monthly 
payment of the annuity insurance taken many years 
ago for my benefit by my late husband. 


“T can never be grateful enough to him for his fore- 
thought, nor to your Company for its unfailing prompt- 
ness in forwarding a sum which means more to me now 
than ever before, since I am growing old. 


“I thank God I have sufficient income to make my 
declining years comfortable, but in any event | am sure 
there is one source I can depend upon with certainty, 
and the annuity policy is a thing more people should 
know about and use in their productive years.” 


As do many beneficiaries, she refers to her late hus- 
band’s policy as an “‘annuity.’’ Actually it was a con- 
tinuous monthly income policy. Since the insured’s 
death in 1928 the Company has been sending her a 
check for $50 each month, plus a yearly interest check 
for $8.04. By the terms of the policy she is guaranteed 
239 such monthly checks, but after their payment she 
will continue to receive the checks as long as she lives. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 

















Use the 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


order from 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 











Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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With The Editors 


Cancelled Conventions 


HE director of traffic move- 

ment for the Office of De- 

fense Transportation, H. F. 
McCarthy, recently replied to 
correspondence from F. Leon 
Mable, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., on the subject of hold- 
ing conventions and said: 

“In order to conserve trans- 
portation facilities sufficient to 
meet the daily increasing de- 
mands of our war effort, we shall 
soon issue a statement of policy 
asking that all conventions, meet- 
ings, group gatherings, etc., be 
cancelled for the duration. This 
statement has not been prepared 
hastily but rather after a pro- 
longed consideration of the 
known facts regarding our mili- 
tary transportation require- 
ments.” 

No one, during war time, will 
deny that mere goodwill gather- 
ings can be dispensed with, par- 
ticularly if transportation re- 
quirements are thus best served. 
However, there may well be es- 
sential reasons why a national or 
a State convention should be 
held, even if it be for a single 
company, provided that that com- 
pany is so large as to make its 
actions and its problems practi- 
cally those of insurance itself. 
As for national organizations, 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners is a case 
in point. Its recent conclave in 
Denver may well have been said 
to he vital in view of the many 
angles on which Federal and 
State jurisdictions overlap and of 


the many legislative considera- 
tions that exist. 

It must, further, be noted that 
the elimination of conventions 
in the insurance business implies 
elimination of conventions in ail 
forms of business, unless there 
is to be unwarranted discrimina- 
tion. The effects of this might 
be widespread enough to damage 
the very life lines of industry 
and seriously hamper the war 
effort. It is something like the 
idea of taking all private passen- 
ger automobiles off the roads. 
Certainly gasoline, oil and rub- 
ber would thus be conserved. 
But just as certainly, the daily 
work of the nation would come 
to a halt. 

It seems to us that if conven- 
tions are to be curtailed, there 
must be a nice sense of judgment 
used by the ODT, or any other 
authority, as to which meetings 
are essential and which can be 
dispensed with. Also, the threat- 
ened loss in revenue to hotels 
and cities should be taken into 
account. It is not a subject on 
which to go off half-cocked. 


War Clauses 


DDRESSING the Kiwanis 
A Club in Denver last week, 
Insurance Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink came out with 
some interesting views on war 
clauses in life insurance policies. 
Adhering to the full meaning of 
Democracy, he insisted that war 
clauses need not be uniform, pro- 
vided legal maxima are observed. 
“Uniformity is desirable, but 
cannot be attained by the use of 


a big stick,” he averred and 
stated that “it is my own judg- 
ment that the companies can, 
without undue risk, undertake to 
cover everyone in the United 
States and Canada without sub- 
stantial restriction.” 

As to differences in the liber- 
ality with which various com- 
pany contracts view the war 
clause problem, the speaker 
pointed out that “Theoretically, 
at least, the liberal companies un- 
dergo the risk of having siphoned 
into them a larger proportion of 
war .risks than perhaps they 
should assume.” Furthermore, he 
continued, “No company should 
use a war clause more liberal 
than that used by the great ma- 
jority of companies simply to ob- 
tain a competitive advantage. It 
is cheap to promote selfish inter- 
ests under the guise of patriot- 
ism.” 

No one can dispute the truth 
of much that Mr. Pink said. The 
Spectator has, again and again, 
urged the necessity of a uniform 
war clause for the good of the 
business generally and as a mat- 
ter of equitable treatment. It 
would seem to be possible to 
draft a war clause that will be 
both legal and acceptable in all 
States. Model clauses are already 
available. However, it is appar- 
ent that the adoption of a uni- 
form war clause for all life in- 
surance companies is merely “a 
consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” Practical considera- 
tions, competitive elements, and 
the inability of all companies to 
act in unison and simultaneously 
make the uniform war clause just 
an obvious possibility. 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
Edward B. Faekler Rebert D. Heolran 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Caleulati Cc I 
Examinations Valuations 


8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArelay 7-3428 














GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries 
160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1336 

CHICAGO 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
and DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


In Every Actuary’s 
Office— 


PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
Associate 











41 Park Row. New York 


Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 
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ring doorbells and 
create buyer acceptance before you call. 
See the Reliance Manager . . . or write the Home 
Office . . . for more information about the Reliance 
Straight Line Flow—the selling plan that takes the 
straight line to the dotted line. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 

FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MORE THAN A HALF BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


RELIANCE STRAIGHT LINE FLOW IMPROVES YOUR 
PROSPECTS 


) 














48th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $135,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
Ge “wentcrusvaseuwad ons Pe er fe ey 


Holds Assets of Over $55,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
es | rere 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies ...... 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies eG aaen SEA 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Polic 
eres 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
eee 











The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 














Next to the Stars and Stripes . . . 





AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


l- doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, bxt 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a I pps of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 


You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm cau 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victury 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or 
more employee participation. Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 


you have reached the goal. He will tell you 
how you may obtain your flag. 

If your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token” resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
ouf homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plai., remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal- 

ding your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th St. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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